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The Man With The Grey Flannel Manuscript 


I MOVE that we erect a national monument to the 
Unknown Author, that folk hero of our modern 
literary age who, through rains of rejection slips, 
plods relentlessly on, making the appointed rounds 
with his manuscripts. 

But wait a minute... 

Does the Unknown Author have to be quite so 
hardy, quite so relentless today? Wouldn’t it be wiser 
if, after walking in circles, he would sit down and 
take stock, before wearing his manuscript back to 
the pulp it came from? I believe so. Because I have 
watched hundreds of unknown authors hack out 
their private paths through the literary jungle, and 
the most successful sooner or later hired a literary 
agency to share the load. 

There was a time, you know, when a writer had 
to go it alone. Had to write and try to sell to a com- 
plex, changing market. When he couldn’t get adequate professional evaluation 
or marketing, unless he imposed on an editor’s time. But that time is past, and 
today’s agent performs a dozen functions for his clients. 

Take me, for instance. I must often act as talent scout, hunting for diarnonds 
in the dust, good manuscripts editors have overlooked in the rush. (And I’ve 
found plenty!) Then I must be a critic, evaluating the work in the light of what 
the writer has tried to say and what the market is currently buying. I may have 
to become a tactician, mapping out a sales campaign; a salesman, storming the 
editorial dens; a lawyer, screening the contract; and perhaps finally, if subsidiary 
rights are involved, a foreign ambassador. What I do for a writer depends on 
his needs and what his manuscripts allow me to do. 

I believe this help is effective, as witness our book sales: Ace Books, A. S. 
Barnes, Dodd, Mead, Houghton Mifflin, A. A. Wyn, Stackpole, Zondervan, 
Harper & Brothers, G. P. Putnam’s Sons, Conde Nast, Sportsmen’s Book Club, 
and others. 

Many of these were first books for their writers. Many had rung up several 
rejections. But we sold them because of our familiarity with the market. It’s an 
agent’s business to know editors’ needs and the details of their operations. As a 
former writer, editor and publisher, I always keep these in mind. 

So, while we honor the Unknown Author—who may be you—let’s be realistic. 
If you are making the rounds but not making the grade, write to me. Tell me 
your specific problems and goals, and submit some work for me to handle. I'll 
be frank and prompt in my answer, and help in any way I can. 

Fees: $5.00 per manuscript to 5,000 words, $1.00 per 1,000 words thereafter, 
$10.00 for teleplays, and $15.00 for books of all lengths. These fees cover all 
costs of the reading, evaluation and agenting. At time of sale, the fee is refunded 
and we represent you on straight 10%. 

Professionals: Write us in detail for straight commission handling. 


LAMBERT WILSON Literary Agency 


130 East 37th Street 
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New York 16, N. Y. | 
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Smith-Corona Inc B 
701 East Washington Street 
Syracuse 1, New York 
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1 Tell me more! Please send me complete 
| information on Smith-Corona typewriters 
and where | can see them displayed! 
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DESPERATION 





Get your thoughts on paper almost the 
instant you think them — with a Smith- 
Corona... world’s finest and fastest port- 
able. Rugged enough to stand up through 
novel after novel, so reasonably priced 
that even garret-dwellers can afford one. 
Only $1.00 per week! 


SMITH-CORONA 


Tae Wrrter’s Dicest, 22 . 12th Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. patent by the F. & W. Publishing Corp. 35c per copy. 
.0 per year. Vol. 37, No. 6. Entered as second-class matter , April 21, 1921, at the Post Office, Cincinnati, Ohio, U.S.A. 














Treasury 
of 


World 
Literature 


Dagobert D. Runes, Editor 


“cc 


generously endowed with unfa- 
miliar gems . . . edited with excep- 
tional taste and wide erudition . . . It 
deserves a place in every well-rounded 
library.” —Saturday Review Syndicate 


VERY period from prehistory to 

4 20th century contemporary writers, 
as well as every literature genre is repre- 
sented—poetry, novel, drama, philoso- 
phy, belles lettres, and some Eastern 
forms that do not lend themselves to 
ready classification by Western categories. 
Many of the selections are to be found 
in print nowhere else today. Some ap- 
pear here in English translation for the 
first time. Each selection is prefaced by 
a condensed biographical sketch, plac- 
ing the author in world literature, citing 
his major works, and including a brief 
critical appraisal. A Magnificent Gift. 

Special De Luxe Gold Imprinted 
Library Edition $15 
Special for readers of Writer's Digest $10 
PHILOSOPHICAL LIBRARY 
Publishers 
15 E. 40th St., Desk 629, New York 16, N. Y. 
Expedite shipment by prepayment 











True Bonus Story 


Dear Editor: 

I’d like to give your readers—many of whom 
are our writers—a bit of flashback, a smattering 
of elucidation and a quick look at our Bic svr- 
PRISE for 1957. 

Here was the MODERN ROMANCES story in 
1956: 

1. Our two-week guarantee functioned smooth- 
ly throughout the year. 

2. More than half our rejected stories went 
back with thoughtful criticisms by trained manv- 
script readers, 

3. In addition to $13,600 in prizes and bonuses 
(see ad on pages 10-11), we paid out the many- 
splendored sum of $60,000 at word rates. Our 
prizes are pure prizes. They are paid over and 
above word rates. The word rate payment and 
the prize or bonus payment are separate and en- 
tirely independent transactions. 

4. Our “minimum guarantee” functioned. No 
writer was paid less than 3c a word for every 
word submitted. In many instances, we paid 
$300 and up to the submitting writer of a story 
that was entirely rewritten. We pay these sums 
to indicate our respect for a writer, whose plot 
or theme has sufficient merit to be worthy of 
rewrite. 

5. Writers who had sold us three previous 
stories got our standard rate of 5c. In instances 
of outstanding merit, the rate was 6c. 

6. As always, our continuous contest func- 
tioned for 365 days. Since the contest is con- 
tinuous, there are no contest deadlines, and 
therefore we have no deadline pile-up of manu- 
scripts. 

7. The monthly merit bonuses, first announced 
in °55, impoverished us regularly. Bonuses, as 
many writers know by now, are awarded to every 
writer, whose story rates 80 or over on our 
reader poll. Bonus amounts increase _rapidl; 
from $25 for an 80 to $5,000 for a 95 or over! 

Bonus stories almost always earn not onl; 
money but also points in the continuous contest. 
Here is a classic example: Carli Laklan (see ad 
wrote a story that rated 90 on the reader poll. 
Her bonus was $1,750.00. She also earned 
enough extra points as a result of her story's 
being both the top story of the issue and of 
the entire contest period so that she won first 
prize ($1,000.00) in the September-December 
contest unit. And meanwhile she’d been paid 
$500.00 for the story at word rates. Total: 
$3,250.00! 

In other words, ’56 was real crazy. ’57, though, 
will top it! Democracy, or, if you prefer, “‘creep- 
ing socialism” has arrived on the scene. In ‘56, 
the submitting writer of a story that won a lot 
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An Open Invitation To 


Compare NYS with all 
other Writing Courses 


1- The experts tell us that it’s never a good 


idea to refer to your competition openly. We FOR NYS STUDENTS ONLY! 
wouldn’t know. We’re editors, writers and The Great New Book On Writing That 


teachers—not advertising men. But we do 


d know, and we say to you with all of the Took 25 Years To Produce 





" conviction we command, that NYS compares . 

n- favorably on every count with even the most An Exclusive for N.Y.S. Students 
expensive writing courses. This book was written by the internationally 

Jo known literary agent who directs the work in 

8 We invite you to make the comparison. We urge NYS. Practically every business day for the 

id you, in fact, to investigate what each course offers past 25 years this man has talked to editors and 

. before taking any. publishers, ee professionals, and helped 

ns You'll learn that every NYS instructor is an active 106,000 '4 In 25 years he has answered over 
& . see ; questions put to him by writers. 

lot writer, editor—or both. (You study under their per- Y a z 

of sonal direction at home in your spare time.) You'll Pci couldn’t buy that experience. How 
discover that NYS assignments are interesting, stim- many people do you know who have experience 
ulating, intensely practical. And that you need :not even remotely approaching his? And yet, as 

yus confine the material you submit for comment to an NYS student, and only as an NYS student, 


es formal assignments. can you obtain the distillation of this 25 years 
of vastly varied experience in a brilliant new 
ace Marketing—Professional 10% Basis! book running to over 150,000 words, and 
. covering anything you'll ever need to know fo: 
nd Finally, you'll find that NYS actually markets your writing career. 25 years as an active 
a your salable manuscripts for you through a nation- agent, publisher, editor, writer and teacher! 
ally-known literary agent who knows the entire And all this experience, in one generous over- 

range of literary markets intimately. sized book—yours Free as an NYS student. 





Yes, however, you want to compare value— 
whether it be on the basis of price, material, experi- 
ence, or personal help—NYS meets every competi- FREE 
tive challenge! : Send today for our 
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ods. No cost or obliga- 
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out and return the cou- 
pon now! 








Over 700 sales to leading mar- 
of kets including Cosmopolitan. 
woe Atlantic, Holiday, Saturday Eve- 
ning Post, 2 books—and a ma- 
jor book club choice—all for 
one NYS graduate. These are 


New York School of Writing 
Dept. 227, 2 East 45th Street 
New York 17, New York 





Please send me without obligation, your FREE descrip- 
tive booklet—‘‘Writing for a Profitable Career.’’ 
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read 10 days FREE! 


the MAGIC KEY 


SUCCESSFUL 
WRITING 


by Maxine Lewis; Family Circle Fiction 
Editor, writer for Lifetime Living, 
Magazine Digest, etc. 


There's $1,000,000 buried in your brain—enough ma- 
terial for a shelf of novels, dozens of short stories, 
plays, poems, articles, TV, movie and radio scripts. 
Now you can unlock this salable material, put it into 
dramatic words, and sell it to the highest bidder, by 
following the tested and proved Lewis Method. It's a 
simple, step-by-step technique that shows you how to 
create from your own imagination and experience the 
pieces editors are eager for! 


SE AEE 


Sample Contents from this 

. marvelously helpful book...” 

¥ how to load your imagination with basic experience on 
which to build stories 

¥ how to take the ambulatory and other approaches to 
writing effectively 

¥ what to do with the unconnected blob of prose that 
comes to you out of the blue 

¥ how to use phychiatry in your writing 

¥ how to make your emotions produce a story 

¥ how to use your individuality as a writing asset 

¥ technique for developing empathy; the priceless ability 
to live your characters 

¥ how to use form as a story key 

¥ ways to train your subconscious 

Cash in on wide-open field. Editors are starved for 
good stories. Many new writers are making $10,000, 
15,000 . . . even $25, 000 a year . . . often from stories 

and articles they write in their spare time! See how you 

can become a successful writer. Mail coupon now. 


itccetecednte  § & |  ppalemaiaatiates 


Prentice-Hall, Inc., Dept. 601-H1 

Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey 

Send me ‘‘The Magic Key to Successful Writing’ for 10 
days’ FREE use. At the end of that time, I'll either remit 
$3.95 in full payment (plus small postage) or will return 
book and owe nothing. 


« 


Name 
Address 
City Zone State . 
SAVE. Send $3.95 with coupon. We'll pay postage 
(Same return privilege) 








KATHRN BEMIS WILSON 
225 Fairview Avenue 
South Pasadena, California 
Sycamore 98666 


Revision, editing, ghostwriting 
Book appraisal $5 
Criticism: Fiction or non-fiction 
$1 per 1,000 words 
Minimum fee, $3 








of points split her points with her rewriter. Since 
we have only five or six rewriters, and since 
they worked on many of the best stories, they 
had what I felt was an undemocratic, built-in 
point advantage. 

So, even as you read this, a new contest rule 
is already redressing the balance: NO POINT 
SPLITTING WITH THE REWRITER! No matter 
how small the submitting writer’s contribution 
to the success of a story; no matter how large 
the rewriter’s contribution the submitting 
writer gets all the points. And three times a 
year, at the end of each contest period, the 
submitting writers will be turning these points 
into money! 

In ’57, then, most of the names you see on 
our prize announcements in WRITER'S DIGEST 
and in our own newsletters will be your names 
—and no longer the names of an “inner circle” 
of writers. Drop me a card at 261 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City 16, requesting the 1957 edition 
of our contest and bonus rules. 


Sincerely, 


Henry P. MALMGREEN, Editor, 
Modern Romances 

261 Fifth Avenue 

New York 16, N. Y. 


Negro Playboy 

DUKE, a monthly men’s magazine in the Negro 
field will hit the newsstands with its first issue 
around April 25, it was announced by Dan 
Burley, newly appointed editor, who left EBony to 
join DUKE after eight years with Johnson publica- 
tions. Burley is considered one of the top writers 
and editors in the Negro field, having formerly 
been editor of New York-Amsterdam News. 

The magazine, which will be published by 
Duke Publishing Company, Inc., Chicago, will 
consist of the following types of editorial ma- 
terial: men’s fashions, cars, sports, jazz, fiction, 
and pinups. It will be a 64-page magazine, plus 
four-color cover and four-color insert of the 
“Duchess Of The Month,” the best in Negro 
beauty. 

Don Burley is buying now for future issues. He 
especially wants lively fiction with an Erskine 
Caldwell touch, that is with some sex and earth 
in the plot. People involved must be negroes. 
Length for short stories should run from 3,000 
to 5,000. Present payment is $100 on acceptance, 
maybe upped later. 

In the line of articles Mr. Burley would like to 
see material on jazz, personalities, sports stories of 
the Ring Lardner type, satire—anything that may 
interest the young male negro reader with a taste 
for good living. The emphasis in fiction and 
articles is on entertainment. Nothing controver- 
sial is wanted here, and no racial drumbeating. 
All material should involve negroes, but will, of 
course, be bought from any writer. However, the 
editors are especially interested in developing new 
negro talent. 
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‘ule * 
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ion , . 
rge Until now, the Workshop School for Writers offered 
. its course only to those who could attend in person. 
p Famous Authors From its location in the heart of New York, the Work- 
shop School worked exclusively with a limited and se- 
the Recommend lect group of promising writers. Its staff of instructors 
nts fe and guest lecturers included editors from The Satur- 
New orkshop day Evening Post, Reader's Digest, The Ladies’ Home 
on Journal, Redbook and 
‘ST School Course many others, book editors 
nes P. G. WODEHOUSE from Doubleday, Bantam SPECIAL! 
le” a : Books, Simon and Schu- toqatvo now, and receive, ab- 
World-famous novelist and creator ster and other top pub- ately free, a complete 
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i of Jeeves: . iia lishing houses, and many cat Yaur Gaake to & Pre 
“I cannot imagine a clearer an etter . . 
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Workshop School Correspondence Course. and best selling novelists. aa caine hk ante gerd 
There are very few authors, whether beginners For these limited in-per- advantage of this new special 
or old pros, who could not pick 7 somneunas offer! 
ae from it. I know if I had had it son classes, the Workshop 
oO hen I first cook, ane s hand i. School’s rates were high. 
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considerable nervous strain, as Bertie ex Now, for the first time, the Workshop School offers 
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arian gene and—gpeve all_—points out the its up-to-the-minute instruction and training to writers 
snares and pitfalls. It is definitely the goods.” throughout the world in a special, amazingly inexpensive 
ROBERT TURNER new course exclusively designed for correspondence stu- 
FO ‘ dents. All the features of the select personal course are 
ce Author of six books and over 600 a ee - d : — 
ju stories for major magazines: contained in this brand-new correspondence series, create 
an “Clear, concise, up-to-the-minute instruc- by top-name writers who appear regularly in every major 
to tion that takes the new writer speedily down Seerers 
i the shortest, straightest path to steady sales.’’ magazine in the country. 
ers CRAIG RICE The course avoids theory and wasted time—giving 
rly Author of many best-selling novels you, instead, vital, easy-to-understand information about 
featuring John J. Malone: writing technique and what editors are buying right this 
by “This correspondence course for writers is minute. The informal, hard-hitting lessons each include 
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:| THE WORKSHOP SCHOOL FOR WRITERS 


1 West 47th Street — New York 36, N. Y. 


Licensed by the State of New York 








Photos are pretty much taken care of, but good 
pictures will be bought—photo stories, or girly 
pictures of colored models, and color transpar- 
encies for “Duchess of the Month.” Black and 
white cartoons—girly humor, bring $25 on ac- 
ceptance for full-pagers. All material must be in 
good taste and please Mr. Summerfield. 

A few of the articles planned for the first issue, 
in addition to the pinup and fiction, will be 
a story and picture on Sammy Davis, gun col- 
lector and fast draw artist, a Negro designer 
for Ford Motor Company, a by-line story by 
Gene Krupa on jazz, and a fashion story built 
around Al Benson, famous disc jockey. 


TELEVISION!! 


A WIDE OPEN FIELD FOR EVERY 
WRITER, NO MATTER HOW MUCH MA- 
TERIAL YOU HAVE SOLD OR HAVE 
NOT SOLD! 


Thousands of scripts needed! Tele- 
vision is growing all over the world! 
We have even had calls from South 
America! 
Why not get in on the ground floor 
now? We predict in due time television 
will require the services of all of the 
trained writers in the country! 
But you must have training! TV writing is 
a specialized medium and cannot be “‘sand- 
wiched in” with other courses. 


Dan BurRLEY 
Editor, DUKE 
203 N. Wabash 
Chicago 1, Ill. 





Lake, Mountains, and Food For $25 
Dear Editor: 

Early in June, we will open our house in 
Westport, New York. It is a large, old place, 
and we could make as many as six double bed- 
rooms available to writers. The rooms are all 
pleasant, each with a fine view of Lake Cham- 
plain, or the Adirondacks. The house is se- 
cluded, on a wooded hill above the road, but in 
the village, with mail delivery, etc. We have 
a small row boat, and some sort of arrange- 
ments can be made for getting it into the water 


Our university endorsed home study course 
was written by 


ERIC HEATH 


(Nationally known authority in TV writing 
and author of Prentice-Hall publication, 
‘Writing for. Television,” a textbook used 
by schools, colleges and universities ) 

Low tuition! ... Affiliated sales agenvies to 
help you market your scripts! ... Free 
consultation service . . . Strictly personal 
training! 


You may be able to write for 
audiences of millions and make 
top money in the easiest form 
of writing once you learn the 
fundamentals. 


if anyone wants to fish. There is a free publi: 
beach in the village, which is usually quite un- 
crowded. 

If you have a car, one day shopping trips 
to Montreal are easy, and New York City is 


only a few hours away. Train and bus are near- 
ly as good, if not quite so convenient. A car is 
a great convenience, but not a necessity. 

We haven’t yet made a study of costs, etc., 
but we feel that we could probably feed and 
house guests for about twenty-five dollars a 
week, per person. We are not interested in mak- 
ing a fortune out of this, but feel entitled to 
make expenses. 

We both write and all four of us draw or paint 
a little. We would like to keep all the rooms 


{Our home study course is in use by the largest 
correspondence school in London, England.) 





HEATH STUDIOS 


2040 Rodney Drive 
Hollywood 27, California 


Name 
Address 
City 














WHAT WE'VE DONE FOR OTHERS: 


© $1,230 for a magazine story! 

® $750.00 Advance for a book idea! 
@ $300 Advance for 60 pp. of books! 
© “Discovery” in ESQUIRE MAGAZINE! 
® 
® 





STORIES 
NOVELS 
BOOKS 


if you want results: 


Please mail complete information to 
Book-of-the-month Recommendation! 


g OLD BEST SELLER BOOK PUBLICATION 


Don’t market haphazardly and write blindly. Write for our free detailed circular 
before sending your manuscript. The fee is very low. If you want to sell we 
can help you. Comprehensive sales and editorial aid for unestablished writers. 


PUBLISHER’S AGENCY 


Manuscript Placement for Authors 
33 WEST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK (36) 











Professional fiction 
handled on 10%,, and 
we help you sell 
highest-rate markets. 
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On the first day of spring I made a call to Louisiana—helping one of my professional clients start 
the season off right with news of a $2,000 advance on a book partially completed. On the same day 
I made a call to Nebraska to tell a new writer that I had made his first sale for him for $200. At the 
same time we rang up other sales— a sale to ESQUIRE (by a woman!); to FAMILY CIRCLE (by 
a man!); to the Hillman group. We got television bidding from many sides on a 1957 ELLERY 
QUEEN prize winner which I placed first with EQ; started on a big book project (script already 
completed) on which the publisher of PEYTON PLACE is investing a considerable sum. 


To return to those two first significant sales: Strangely enough, we had put much more work into 
the $200 sale than into the $2,000 sale. But there is nothing strange about this to the many writers who 
benefit through the services of this agency. Every client who comes to us, beginner or professional, is 
considered as a potential commission account, and if we have to work three times as hard with a beginner, 
that is just the way we do things here—where such occurrences happen pretty often, many times a week. 
This is part of a good business system which has enabled us to grow for over 25 years; and here at 
ALF today’s beginner may well be tomorrow’s substantial commission client. Always remember that. 
And be sure to tell us about yourself—the information will pay out. 


IF YOU HAVE A BOOK: I shall be glad to work with you as I have done with the 
many book authors who have become successful under my guidance. On the basis of my sales and exper- 
ience in the book field, my charge for detailed and exhaustive criticism of your book, fiction or non-fiction, 


is $50. No further charge for resubmission. 


SELLING WRITERS: I will work with you on straight commission of 10% on American 
and Canadian sales, and 20% on foreign sales, if you have sold $500 worth of fiction or articles to national 
Magazines or a book to a legitimate publisher within the last year. If you have sold $250 worth, I will 
work with you at % reading fee charged beginners. Submit sample manuscript, not over 10,000 "words. 


{F YOU ARE A BEGINNER: I must charge fees until I make two sales for you. My 
charges are $1 per thousand words with a minimum of $5 on any script. TV: Half hour show, $10; full 
hour show. $25. PLAYS, $50; and of course you know that TEAHOUSE OF THE AUGUST MOON 
was sold through this agency. You will receive an honest professional criticism of your work. If your 
script is not salable, but can be made so, you will receive revision and replot suggestions. If a partic _ 
script you send is unsalable—actually not worth your future effort—we shall tell you so, and why, 
that you may avoid those mistakes in your future work. Suitable scripts will be recommended to She 
immediately, and in any case, whether your script is unsalable, can be repaired, or is salable as it is, we 
shall endeavor to build you up as a writer with suggestions for new copy in line with your talents. 


CHARGE IT if You WISH: Only a large and responsible agency which doesn’t de- 


pend upon reading fees for its primary income can afford to allow you to charge it. Ask for details. 


A. L. FIERST, Literary Agent 


545 Fifth Avenue, New York 17, New York 
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¥ UZZELL? 


Why the Uzzells? Because... 

T.H.U. is himself a former editor (Collier’s) 
and a writer, having sold stories to Post, etc., 
written three produced plays and has had a movie 
produced from a story and recently again sold 
movie rights to a novel. 

The Uzzells have an established agent in New 


York who 


will sell for you when. This agent 


sells and doesn’t advertise. Sales made for us on 


request. 


The Uzzells handle all their criticisms and 
teaching personally and promptly. No one else 


signs their 


names. The work of their clients is 


not handed over to amateur critics. They have 
no assistants. They are competent, honest. 


Their ability is well known in the literary 
world. They have trained many magazine and 
novel authors. Their books on writing are au- 


thoritative. 


have totaled to date over 40,000 volumes. Fee for 


a reading 
write. 
Write for 


The sales of Narrative Technique 
and help, $10. If it’s a book, please 


our free 6,000-word pamphlet, “‘Literary 


Services,’’ which answers your questions and explains 


everything. 


Stillwater 


THOMAS H. UZZELL gyjsnoms 


CAMELIA W. UZZELL 














PLOT LIKE A PROFESSIONAL 


With PLOT GENIE, the Lexitronic Plotting 


Brain. 


Used and endorsed by hundreds of successful 
magazine, book, radio, television and screen 


writers. 


PLOT GENIE provides millions of plots, no 
two alike, ready for development and writing. 


Any story 


ever written, or that ever will be 


written, can be plotted with PLOT GENIE. 


Any PLOT GENIE listed supplies plots for 
popular stories, novels, radio, tv, motion 


pictures. 


Includes dramatic situations and 


special plotting help. 
Specialized PLOT GENIES. For writers con- 


centrating in one particular field. Each GENIE 
supplies an infinite number of plots. 


Romance—Drama Genie............ $10.00 
Detective—Mystery Genie.......... $10.00 
Comedy—Humor Genie ............ $10.00 
Short-Short Story Genie............ $10.00 


Satisfaction guaranteed. California buyers add 
tax. Further information on request. 


WRITERS COOPERATIVE SERVICES 


Sole Agents, The Gagnon Co., Publishers 
Hollywood 27, California 


Box 27655 











filled with congenial writers and/or artists through 
the summer vacation. There is plenty of ma- 
terial for both in the neighborhood. Breadloaf, 
Vermont, is close enough that one could drive 
back and forth, although I wouldn’t recommend 
it, particularly. I believe it’s about forty miles. 
We would probably ask our guests to furnish 
their own blankets and linen. Blankets are a 
necessity, as Westport is always cool. 
Is anyone interested ? 
RosBert R. BUNTEN 
Rt. 1, Box 85, 
Leander, Texas 


Bread Loaf Fellowship 


MIDDLEBURY, VT., March 21.—A new 
fellowship, Fletcher Pratt Memorial Fellowship 
in Prose, has been established at the Middlebury 
College Bread Loaf Writers’ Conference, John 
Ciardi, Director of the Conference announced 
today. 

The Fellowship, paying full tuition, board 
and room at the Conference, will be awarded to 
a writer in fiction or non-fiction who shows 
promise of developing into as versatile and dis- 
tinguished a writer as Mr. Pratt, who died on 
June 10, 1956. 

Nominations for the Fellowship are _ being 
sought by the Bread Loaf Writers’ Conference 
from editors, publishers, and teachers of writing 
The 32nd annual conference will be held from 
August 14 to the 28. 

Requests for information should be directed 
to the Bread Loaf Writers’ Conference, Middle- 
bury College, Middlebury. Vermont. 


Legwork Collaborator Wanted 


Dear Editor: 

As a free-lance article writer I find I’m some- 
times hung up on trying to get out of town 
data. 

That’s why I’ve been wondering if other 
writers have the same trouble. Has anybody; 
ever tried joining forces to colléct information? 
For example, I’d be glad to do a little leg work 
and interviewing in Los Angeles in exchange for 
same in some other city. Anybody interested? 

Mrs. AupREY RAWITSCHER 
9024 McConnell Ave. 
Los Angeles 45, Calif. 


Comic Strip Writer Wanted 
Dear Editor: 

Our firm, the largest in its field, controls an 
internationally-known and widely-read adventure 
comic strip. This strip is carried in over 250 
major newspapers and is distributed internation- 
ally by a top syndicate. 

We want a new writer for this strip—a_ per- 
son writing one or more successful strips, 01 
someone new but good, who wants to break into 
the field. We must have a topflight writer with 
adult-appeal ideas. 
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If this man wants full details, he can write 
my home address below and enclose a full re- 
sume of his background in strip writing. 

Tuomas W. STEIGER © 
87 Pleasant Ridge Avenue 
South Fort Mitchell, Ky. 


Help For Mildred I. Reid 


Dear Editor: 

For the past 19 years I have used several writ- 
ers at my writers’ Colony in Contoocook, N. H., 
who were given either free, or half off, their 
tuition in exchange for light work. 

Since I am busy teaching, I need someone to 
round up the students at meal times and see that 
everything is on the table, etc. There’s an elec- 
tric dishwasher. The help I need is not teaching 
help, but help in running the place. Even to 
whisking a lowly dust mop. 

It works like this: Tuition is $40 a week, 
including room, meals, private instruction, and 
class once a week. If the person wishes to work 
eight hours, he pays no tuition; if he wants to 
work only four, he pays half tuition. 

I could use a woman as my “Girl Friday’’— 
to do what I cannot find time to do, and a 
man for yard work and painting and such things. 
It makes an ideal vacation, with constant writ- 
ing guidance. 

The colony is just 70 miles from Boston, and 
in a pine grove. School runs from July | to 
August 26. I could use one hostess for the entire 
time, or two different ones for several weeks 
each. Anyone in the West could ride east free 
with me, from Chicago, about June 26. 

Please send a stamped and addressed envelope 
and your approximate age and religion for I re- 
ceive many replies each year. 

Mivprep I Reip 
Literary Critic 
49 Salem Lane 
Evanston, III. 


1955 WD's 
Dear Editor: 

Anyone desiring to have all twelve copies of 
Writer’s Dicest for the year 1955 please send 
postage to cover shipping weight of four (4) 
pounds from my address to yours. 

BEATRICE BJOCHEIM, 
357 48th Street, 
Brooklyn 20, New York 


All On Credit 
Dear Editor: 
I bring before you a living testimonial. Me!! 
I was fortunate enough to “publish five times in 
my first year of writing and I want to give credit 
where credit is due . . WRITER’s DIGEST. All] I 
had was a desire to write and some borrowed 
copies of WD and a borrowed typewriter. My 
biggest sale bought our living room carpet! 
CaroLyn GopsIL 
3740 S.E. Wake Ave. 
Milwaukee 22, Oregon 





SELLS ARTICLE BEFORE 
COMPLETING COURSE 


“Before completing the N.I.A. Course, 
| sold a feature to Screeniland Maga- 
zine for $50. | am now working into 
the fiction field. Previous to enrolling, 
| had never written a line for publi- 
cation.""—Gene E. Levant, 116 West 
Ave., Los Angeles 28, Calif. 


What Makes 
WRITING ability GROW? 


For a aumber of years, the Newspaper Institute of Amer- 
ica has been giving FREE Writing Aptitude Tests to men 
and women with literary ambitions. 

Sometimes it seems half of the people in America who are 
fired with the desire to write have taken advantage of this 
offer to measure their ability. 


What the tests show 


Up to date, no one who could be called a “born writer’ 
has filled out our Writing Aptitude Test. We have not yet 
discovered a single individual miraculously endowed by nature 
with all the qualities that go to make up a successful author. 

One aspirant has interesting ideas—and a dull, uninterest- 
ing style. Another has great creative imagination, but is 
woefully weak on structure and technique. A third has a 
natural writing knack-—yet lacks judgment and knowledge 
of human behavior. In each case, success can come a 
after the missing links have been forged in. 

Here, then is the principal reason why so many prom- 
ising writers fail to go ahead. Their talent is one-sided- 
incomplete. It needs rounding out. 





Learn to write by writing 


EWSPAPER Institute training is based on continuous writ- 
ing — the sort of training that turns out more successful 
writers than any other experience. Many of the authors of 
today’s ‘‘best sellers’’ are newspaper-trained men and women 
One advantage of our New York Copy Desk Method is that 
it starts you writing and keeps you writing in your own home. 
on your own time. Week by week, you receive actual assign- 
ments just as if you were right at work on a great metro- 
politan daily 
your writing is individually corrected and criticized by 
veteran writers with years of experience ‘‘hbreaking in’ new 
authors. They will point out those faults of style, structure 
or viewpoint that keep you from progressing. At the same 
time, they will give you constructive suggestions for building 
up and developing your natural aptitudes 
act, so stimulating is this association that student mem- 
bers often begin to sell their work before they finish the 
course. We do not ,mean to insinuate that they skyrocket 
into the “big money’’ or become prominent overnight. Most 
beginners are made with earnings of $25, $50, $100 or more, 
for material that takes little time to write—stories, articles on 
business, hobbies, sports, travel, homemaking, local, club and 
church activities, etc.—things that can easily be turned out in 
leisure hours, and often on the impulse of the moment 


For those who want to know 
Free writing aptitude test 


lf you really want to know the truth about your writing am- 
bitions, send for our interesting Writing Aptitude Test. This 
searching test of your native abilities is FREE—entirely with- 
out obligation. Fill in and send the coupon. Newspaper Insti- 
tute of America, One Park Ave., New York 16, N. Y. (Founded 
1925.) (Licensed by State of N. Y.) (Approved Member National 
Home Study Council) 


a lal lalallala | 
' Newspaper Institute of America i 
' One Park Avenue, New York 16, N.Y. 6 
' Send me without cost or obligation, § 
' your Writing Aptitude Test and further § 
4 information about writing for profit. as § 
: promised in Writer’s Dicest, May. ‘ 
S its 
1 Miss ‘ 
a Mr. ‘ 
‘ 

4 Address : 
; : 
4 City Zone State : 
' (All 1 pe ondence confidential. 1 
: No salesman will call. ) 7-E-437 4 
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Copyright 1957, Newspaper Institute of America 
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Cia Is why we sent it 


I’m Carli Laklan ‘ew Yorn.) | won a *1,000 
(He awarded 3 of Yheww ) 
’m Ruth Herbert ctianta ceorgia. | won a 500 


I’m Ennen R. Hall cova cit, on. | won a %250 
} (Wwe aurwrked 
I’m Dan Senseney ®osevet.n.¥). | won a *100 


( We ayarded 
I’m Joseph Hufham ‘elc.n.c.. | won a *200 


I’m Thelma K. Sees (tucson, arizona. | won a *50 


| Clue 
And here | am back again (cari takin. | won 
a= 


I’m Bill Ward Wenice, Florida) | won a *500 


I’m Joye Hoekzema ‘st.Joserh, mic. | won a °200 


EY I'm Marguerite McClain inespois min). | won 


*Prizes, that is, in addition to word rates! See Henry Malmgreen’s letter to the editor. 





irst to Modern Romances: 


(MR. tuardeh 3 of Weie iv 1%) 
continuous annual contest First Prize 23,000 


continuous annual contest Second Prize # /,400 
(we tunrded 3 of Yet) 
continuous annual contest Third Prize <* 750 


/8 of Katte ) | 

continuous annual contest Fourth Prize $/ 800 
3 OF Yee Oud 2 of Yeore 3 weillrg 

submissions prize sold ed ke alpres ) $600 
door prize ( $/0 Y oy ee mr) £600 
awirded 7 Chore han bonuses 

a°1,750 merit bonus Tanyiug coeuts) ¢ 21,140 


restricted subject contest (2 of Yacte )  /, 000 


inspirational contest (megane) F400 


the *1,000 annual Grand Prize! F) 000 
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Be Your Own Publisher, Roy Hoopes 
Take a Look Backwards, Joseph Stocker 


Writing the historical article 
Dollars From Nickels, Helen Alpert 


In Cabins, Colleges, and Sea-Green Boats, Marianne Besser 
Choose the right summer conference 


Conference Coquette, Louise Darcy 

Verse 

1957 Summer Conference Listing—48 to choose from 

The Jekyll and Hyde of Your Characters, Edgar Jean Bracco 
Philadelphia Markets, Part I, Pauline Bloom 

Just Paging, Joseph Alvarez 

Writer’s Market 

Radio & TV, Nancy Vogel 


Cartoonist Cues, John Norment 
Some very sound words on style 


Idea a Day 


The serious and smiling gent on cover is our circulation manager, Joseph Alvarez 


Edited and published at 22 East 12th Street, Cincinnati 10, Ohio, Thirty-five cents a copy; $3.50 the year; $5.25 for two 
years; $3.50 the year in Canada and Latin America; $4.50 foreign. Subscribers sending change of address should allow 


thirty days for change to take effect and send in the old address. 


Established 1919. 


AUTHORS 


OF BOOKS 


We are established General Book publishers for over thirty years, who offer you 
friendly editors and MS readers; able artists; punctual printers; general publicity 


work and newspaper reviews; 


cataloguing and distribution; circulars to the 


Author's personal mailing list. 
If you have a typewritten MS on any subject-(30,000 words and up) you are 
cordially invited to submit it, with the complete certainty on your part that it will 


be read without delay, and of course, free. New and unknown authors welcome. 
We offer straight royalty when possible. Many titles are published on a subsidy 


plan, with ‘higher royalty. If accepted, your book will be published promptly and 
adequately, otherwise your MS will be returned promptly. Write first if 
you prefer. 


DORRANCE & COMPANY 


DEPT. W.D. 


(Publishers since 1920) 
131 NORTH 20th STREET 
PHILADELPHIA 3, PENNSYLVANIA 











— 
Our Literary Agency Provides You With Marketing 
As Well As Counseling . . . Revision & Ghost Writing 


To induce you to send your manuscript to us, for $5.00 we'll 
appraise it, no matter how long. If it’s salable, we'll sell it for 
you. If it isn’t, we'll tell you why, and offer to show you by 
detailed instruction how to make it salable. 


WE HANDLE ALL TYPES OF CREATIVE WRITING 
WE RETURN FREE, IN STURDY PACKAGING ...! 


REVISIONS and GHOST WRITING are professional, skillful, 
making your stories come alive. We say what you want said, in 
the dramatic way you want it stated. We can prove it by pub- 
lished examples. A typed script is furnished on bond paper, with 
two carbons. 

You'll be eager to own the book MODERN WRITERS. Frank 


Scully said in Variety, “Every writer should have a copy on his 
desk.” MODERN WRITERS sold all over the world for $5.00. 





You can get it NOW for $1.50—or FREE, by submitting a book 
or play. 

Our TALENT QUIZ searches out your writing “know-how”. 
It’s 50¢, or FREE, when you submit a short ms. 


CONSULTATIONS available by appointment. 
Phone RE 1-6780 


NO OTHER CAN OFFER YOU SUCH VALUES 


Nothing would make us happier than to help you 
win success, prestige, and fortune . . . YOU are 
the one who can help us to help you. Mail or express 
your ms. NOW, to: 


Mary Kay Tennison | 


Authors Agency & Counselor 


1658 So. Normandie Los Angeles 6, California 
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The other day, we overheard a couple of new writers discussing the question of whether a 
big agency is better than a little agency, and vice versa. One of the men felt that a big agency 
was the best kind—an agency which constantly proves it is doing good for writers by selling dozens 
of scripts week after week after week. The other fellow, though, wasn’t so sure; he wondered if a 
writer might not get “lost in the shuffle’ and receive only casual attention because a big agency 
represents so many other clients. 

It’s a familiar enough question, but one for which people in the know in the publishing field 
have figured out the right answer long ago. Let’s give you the facts. 

The big trouble with a small agency, in a nutshell, is that it’s small: with the owner comprising 
the total staff, or the owner plus a couple of other people or so. As a result, even though the firm 
may limit its total number of clients, there’s a constant scurrying on the part of all hands to accomplish 
the routine affairs which confront an agency of any size—the reading of scripts, the delivery of scripts, 
the following-up of scripts, the various kinds of correspondence, and that sort of thing. And so, because 
there are too few people doing the too many basic things which are required to keep an agency 
running, it’s the small agency where clients are lost in the shuffle. Because a small agency can 
accomplish just so many things, and the financial resources of a small agency are limited, scripts 
which might possibly have been salvaged through revision are sent back in the mere effort to get the 
scripts on hand acted upon before they turn yellow with age or reach the ceiling; slower but less 
expensive messenger services are employed for deliveries rather than staff messengers; scripts which 
might have sold through personalized selling don’t sell because of routine get-it-in-an-envelope-and- 
get-it-out marketing . . . and the fact that basic operation requires every available minute means that 
there’s no time for long-range career-planning for clients. 

A bigger operation, however, means a good-sized staff and a good-sized bank balance and enough 
time for everyone so that every operation is done right—the little but important things like acknow- 
ledging all scripts promptly on receipt instead of letting the authors worry about whether or not they 
ever arrived, and the big things like selling every salable or potentially salable script. At SMLA, for 
example—a big agency—there’s enough staff to do the preliminary readings and the preliminary 
market analyses and the constant checking of market needs and trends and other standard operations 
so that, because the head of the firm is relieved of time-consuming but comparatively secondary details, 
every marketing of every script, every bit of selling and following-up of editors, every item of long-range 
career planning, every final reading, and every report on every script sent for analysis and marketing 
by every new and established writer is done by SM personally. 

And the results certainly show up easily enough. Though SMLA is perhaps four or five times the 
size of the smaller agencies, its yearly total of sold scripts is perhaps thirty to forty times that of the 
small agencies—and its yearly total of new writers broken in and established is perhaps fifty times as 
high. We'll be happy to see some of your material. 


SERVICE i your material is salable, we’ll sell it to the best possible markets at best possible rates, 
and cover sale of additional rights throughout the world. If your material is unsalable as it stands but 
can be repaired, we'll give you detail-by-detail advice on how to repair it, so that you may, without 
additional charge, return it to us for sale. And if your material is completely unsalable, we'll tell you 
why, = give you specific advice on how to avoid those errors in future material. We report within 
two wecks. 


TERMS PROFESSIONALS: If you are selling fiction or articles regularly to national magazines, or 
have sold a book to a major publisher within the past year, we’ll be happy to discuss handling your 
output on straight commission basis of 10% on all American sales, 15% on Canadian sales, and 
20% on British and other foreign sales. 

NEWCOMERS: As recompense for working with beginners or newer writers until you begin to 
earn your keep through sales, our fee, which should accompany material, is five dollars per script for 
scripts up to 5,000 words, one dollar per thousand words for additional thousands and final fraction 
(for example, seven dollars for a script of 6,895 words). $25 for books of all lengths up to 150,000 
words, $50 for books over 150,000 words; $5 for 15-minute television or radio scripts, $10 for half hour 
scripts, $15 for one hour scripts; information on stage, syndicate, and other types of material on 
request. We drop all fees after we make several sales for new clients. A stamped, self-addressed en- 
velope, please, with all manuscripts. 


SCOTT MEREDITH LITERARY AGENCY, INC., 580 FIFTH AVENUE, N. Y. 36, N.Y. 








Can’t sell that first novel? Why not... 


Be your own Publisher 


Roy Hoopes in his office. We bought this light-touch piece not so 

much because we thought many of you would rush out and publish 
your own books, but because it gives a lot of information, tongue 
in cheek, about the business of book publishing 


ET US SUPPOSE that you have just fin- 
E ished an average novel (by “average” 
I mean that it is about 100,000 words long; 
it is, of course, a great novel). It has some- 
how been rejected by several publishers, 
and you are beginning to think that they 
know what they are doing: maybe it won’t 
sell. But that is not necessarily so. I read 
somewhere recently that AUNTIE MAME was 
rejected by twelve publishers before it was 
finally accepted. It has now sold over 
200,000 copies. 

The obvious solution is that you should, 
if I may use the phrase, Do-It-Yourself. 
You won’t be the first writer who has de- 


by Roy C. Hoopes 


cided that a writer can be 
a publisher. Edgar Wallace, 
under the imprint Tallis 
Press, published his _ first 
novel, THE FOUR JUST MEN. 
It sold very well and Wal- 
lace probably would have 
made a fair profit if he had 
not gone overboard on ad- 
vertising, In addition to 
spending £1000 on news- 
paper advertising, he also 
covered London with huge 
posters announcing publica- 
tion, and offered £500 in 
prizes for readers who 
guessed the correct method 
by which the four just men 
disposed of the foreign sec- 
retary in the story. 

Mark Twain also pub- 
lished some of his own nov- 
els, although his biggest 
seller was the non-fiction MEMOIRS OF 
ULYSSES S. GRANT, which he also published. 
Leonard and Virginia Woolf bought a com- 
plete hand press, set it up in their Blooms- 
bury basement and, just for fun, decided to 
learn the printing business. Out of this little 
acorn grew the now well-known HOGARTH 
PRESS. 

It is no more difficult to publish your 
own novel than it is to convert your base- 
ment into a miniature country club or build 
your own swimming pool. All it takes is a 
little money and some good old American 
ingenuity. And here’s how you go about it. 

The first thing you do is to draw up a 
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contract with the author, being sure to 
keep the royalties as slim as you possibly 
can. This is going to be a tricky business 
considering that you are also the author. 
You could skip the contract negotiations 
altogether. However, I wouldn’t. Many 
authors consider this stage the most enjoy- 
able part of the relationship with their 
publisher, even though they are generally 
convinced that they are being taken to the 
cleaners. Publishing house editors, despite 
the fact that they are forced to act like 
their publishing house is on the verge of 
requesting a government subsidy, also en- 
joy it. This is due partly to the fact that 
contract negotiations almost always involve 
one or two lunches which can be paid for 
with publishing house money, a fact which 
adds considerable enjoyment to the occa- 
sion. It is also due to the fact that writers 
are supposed to be interesting as well as 
crazy. 


When you are negotiating the contract, 
take yourself out to lunch, for here is where 
author and publisher usually settle their 
affairs. You should carefully avoid the sub- 
ject of the contract as it is evidently the one 
item of conversation forbidden at author- 
editor luncheons. The actual settlement of 
the contract is almost always discussed 
hastily at the end of the luncheon while you 
are getting your hats and coats, and usually 
concluded on the street corner while one of 
you tries to hail a cab. 


The average contract calls for a royalty 
of ten percent of the retail price of the 
book, to be paid to the author twice a year. 
The royalty arrangement is often gradu- 
ated so that the author receives a greater 
royalty as the book increases in sales—i.e., 
10°¢ on the first 5,000 books sold, for in- 
stance; 12.59 on the next 5,000 sold; and 
15% on all copies sold in excess of 10,000. 


Having bound yourself tightly with a 
contract, being careful to protect the movie 
rights, TV rights, overseas publishing rights, 
reprint rights, etc., and making sure that 
the author is responsible for settling any 
libel suits (this won’t really protect you as 
publisher—old money-bags is always in- 
cluded in a libel suit regardless of the word- 
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ing of the contract), the next thing to do is 
to have your novel printed. 


Talk Of Costs And Profits 


Finding a printer is easy. Almost any 
printer is anxious for new business. It is 
recommended that you submit your manu- 
script to two or three printers, letting them 
know that you are seeking competitive bids. 

There are four principle steps in making 
a book: (1) setting the type; (2) printing 
the book; (3) binding the book; and (4) 
engraving (if you have art work) and print- 
ing the dust jacket. For 5,000 copies of a 
320-page novel, the costs should be some- 
thing like this: 


Composition ..$ 700 
Paper 900 
Printing 600 
Binding (hard cover) . - 1,250 
Dust Jacket (2-color) . a 


$3,700* 


Total Cost 


So there you have it: the estimated cost 
of printing your novel, $3,700. You haven’t 
spent much more than it costs to convert 
your basement into a game room, and you 
have a chance of getting back your money 
as well as making a profit. Furthermore, if 
you don’t make a profit, your losses have 
the added beauty of being tax deductible. 

Of course, if you hope to sell enough 
books to get your $3,700 back, you are go- 
ing to have to risk a little more money on 
advertising, and here you will find yourself 
right in the middle of the never-ending dis- 
pute between author and publisher. As 
author you are going to maintain flatly that 
the book was not advertised enough; in fact, 
before the last copies are quietly remain- 
dered (publisher’s term for the disposal, at 
a loss, of unsold copies) you are going to 
accuse your publisher of publishing your 
book surreptitiously. But, as publisher you 
are going to learn that advertising costs 
money—a good deal of it, in fact—and that 
it will not always guarantee a brisk sale. 


*These figures are approximate, based on an 
average of three different estimates obtained from 
three different printers. 
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But before we get into the intricacies of 
advertising, let’s decide how much we are 
going to charge for the great American 
novel. So far we have spent $3,700 which 
divides out to 73-cents-per-copy. Let’s add 
2-cents-per-copy to take care of incidental 
expenses, such as shipping the books from 
the printer to your basement and perhaps 
the price of art work for the dust jacket, if 
you decide to pay an artist for illustrations 
rather than lay out a simple design yourself, 
with the advice of your printer on type 
faces. This brings the cost to 75-cents-per- 
copy. ‘ 
Some publishers arrive at the price of a 
book by multiplying the cost by four; others 
by multiplying by five. Because you are 
probably going to have a small sale on your 
first novel, I would recommend that you 
multiply by five, which makes it $3.75. Not 
a bad price for a novel, although you might 
consider making it $3.95 on the ground 
that the additional twenty cents will not 
affect the sale. However, for this discus- 
sion let’s leave it at $3.75. 

A word of advice here: it might be wise 


to only bind and cover 3,000 of your books 


at first. The difference between binding 
3,000 first and 2,000 later, rather than 
5,000 all at once, is only about 1-cent-per- 
copy, whereas if you only bind 3,000 and 
then the book sells less than that, you have 
saved about $500. 

So now you have 5,000 copies of a book 
(only 3,000 of which are bound) which is 
to sell for $3.75. Your cash outlay so far 
has been $3,200. At this point you might 
be inclined to send copies to the Library of 
Congress and the leading book reviewers 
(and an autographed copy to your boss), 
satisfied that you are a published novelist. 


The Art Of Name Choosing 


But first you need a name for your pub- 
lishing house. Of course, it has to be de- 
cided upon before you print and bind your 
books so that it can be imprinted on the 
binding and the dust jacket. Its selection 
calls for a little canniness. Most publishing 
houses are named after the men that 
founded them: (Charles) Scribners; (H. 
O.) Houghton; (George) Mifflin; (Joshua 


B.) Lippincott; (Frank N.) Doubleday, etc. 
However, if your name is Ronald Abernathy 
it will hardly inspire confidence in a poten- 
tial buyer to see that your book is published 
by, let us say, The Abernathy Press. There 
is a definite advantage to having a book 
published by what appears to be an old 
established house; it gives the reader some 
assurance that an experienced publisher 
thought it was worth publishing. 

Your object, then, is to come up with a 
name for your publishing house that seems 
familiar to the reader. One way might be 
to pick a name like Simon and Scribners, 
Houghton House, or Harpies. However, 
such a move might cause friction in the 
trade, and, as you will see later, it will be 
beneficial to maintain good relations with 
other publishers. A better approach would 
be to pick a name that will be familiar to the 
buyer, but in some other context—like Pon- 
tiac, or Tanglewood. Let’s pick Tangle- 
wood Press, a fine old literary name. Before 
making a final decision, however, it would 
be advisable to consult THE WRITERS’ 
MARKET OR THE LITERARY MARKET PLACE, 
to make certain that you have not picked 
a name already in use. And don’t forget 
the copyright. Information on copyright 
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procedure can be obtained from the Library 
of Congress. 

Another thing that should be done before 
the book is even bound, is to send galleys 
to all the book clubs which take fiction. 
Again, consult one of the two books men- 
tioned above. If your book is picked (and 
the odds are against TANGLEWOOD PRESS) 
your worries are over; in fact, you can quit 
the publishing business then and there. For 
you might get as much as $40,000 or 
$50,000—50% for you, the publisher, and 
50% for you the author; at least that is 
the way most contracts read. 

But we shouldn’t count too heavily on 
the book clubs; let’s concentrate on the 
hard sell—which it is going to be—of 3,000 
copies. 


The Good Old Summer Time 


Another important thing that has to be 
done early is to determine the publication 
date. Most publishers try to bring out their 
books in the fall, allowing enough time for 
them to be built into best-selling titles by 
Christmas. October and early November 
seem to be the ideal publication months. 
Another heavy publishing season is the 
late winter and early spring. My advice to 
a one-book publisher would be to bring it 
out in the middle of the summer. In this 
way you prevent it from getting lost in the 
deluge of books by name authors, which 
would surely be its fate if you published 
in the fall. 

So let’s say that your publication date is 
August 5th. This means that the book 
should be printed and bound by the first of 
June (which means that the manuscript 
should be at the printers by the end of 
April). Normally, five weeks would be 
enough time in which to have your book 
ready, but in that you do not have an or- 


ganized sales force trained to sell books to 
the bookstores on the strength of the dust 
jacket or sheer salesmanship, it would be 
advisable to have books ready in time so 
that you can actually give copies to your 
salesmen before they are ready to take to 
the road. 

Now you are going to ask: where do | 
get these salesmen? A good question. One 
answer for the avowed Do-It-Yourselfe: 
would be to get out and be a commer- 
cial traveller (as salesmen are called in the 
book trade) yourself. 

Another solution is to go to one of the 
established publishing houses and, muster- 
ing all the charm and wit at your command, 
try to persuade the sales director to take on 
your book—for a price, of course. Occa- 
sionally, an established house will permit 
their sales force to handle a book which has 
been independently published, but they will 
expect a commission of anywhere from 
15%-25% of the retail price. However. 
chances are, even with your charm and wit, 
the sales director will decline to handle your 
book. But he should be able to put you in 
contact with the independent salesmen who 
make a business of selling books published 
by small publishers who do not have thei 
own salesmen. Ten percent to the salesman. 
and an average discount of 40% to the 
bookstore. That means you will be selling 
your book for fifty percent of the retail 
price, or $1.87. This leaves a slim profit 
margin—$1.12 per copy, from which you 
must deduct whatever money you spend on 
advertising—but it should be enough. 

When negotiating with your salesmen be 
sure to let them know that review copies 
will be sent to all the major book reviewers 
and that “national advertising” is planned. 
You should be rather vague about the lat- 
ter, but in that a sixth of a page in Harpers 
constitutes “national advertising,” you need 
not be dishonest. 

Review copies should be sent to all possi- 
ble book reviewers five weeks in advance of 
publication date. 


The Facts Of Book Advertising 


Now for the hard facts of advertising. 
Despite the traditional contention of authors 





that the sale of a book is in direct propor- 
tion to the amount of advertising, experi- 
enced publishers will testify that lavish ad- 
vertising will no more guarantee that a 
book will sell than will unrestrained rave 
reviews. They will all agree that a certain 
amount of advertising is necessary to get a 
book launched, but beyond that there is 
no way to predict the effect a given ad will 
have on the sale of a book. In other words, 
your guess as to how much advertising 
should be done is as good as anyone else’s. 
It is advisable to go slow on advertising 
when you have only one book to sell. 

There is one ad that I would consider 
absolutely essential: an ad in the book- 
sellers’ bible, PUBLISHER’S WEEKLY. Keep 
in mind that this ad should be directed to 
the bookseller, not the reader. Tell what 
the book is about and give as many reasons 
as you can why the book should sell: fea- 
ture TANGLEWOOD PRESS prominently, your 
address, and the fact that the usual dis- 
counts are offered (the usual discounts to 
booksellers are graduated, starting, as a 
rule, at 334% for a single book and work- 
ing up to as high as 45% for 100 or more 
books). You should probably take at least 
a half-page in PW, which will cost you 
$140. A full page is $250. 

As for the “national advertising” which 
you promised your sales representative, the 
most popular book advertising mediums to- 
day are THE NEW YORK TIMES BOOK RE- 
VIEW; HARPERS; THE ATLANTIC; SATURDAY 
REVIEW; and THE REPORTER. Here are the 
costs : 


ONE SIXTH OF A PAGE 


$180 
300 
266 
185 


HARPERS 
ATLANTIC 
SATURDAY REVIEW 
REPORTER 


ONE-COLUMN FIVE-INCH AD 
$160 


NEW YORK TIMES 


Break-Even Point 


How many copies do you have to sell to 
break even? You spent $3,200 for printing 
and binding, plus, let’s say, $400 on adver- 
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tising, plus $75 worth of books (100) for 
book reviewers: total $3,675. If you sell 
1,966 copies at $1.87 you will have gotten 
back $3,676.42. Every copy you sell over 
1,966 is pure profit. 

One more thing. It would be advisable 
to give some thought to obtaining a little 
publicity for you or your book at the time 
of publication. The things that have been 
tried range all the way from sending copies 
of the book to well-known people (Edgar 
Wallace sent a copy of his Four Just Men 
to Joseph Chamberlain, hinting that if by 
any chance Chamberlain could figure some 
way to drag it into a political speech, he 
would be “everlastingly obliged.” Cham- 
berlain failed to comply) to committing 
suicide. The latter seems rather extreme 
considering all the trouble to which you 
have gone. A less drastic stunt might be to 
take a shot at your Congressman, making 
certain that you miss. This should bring 
you some publicity—and when the jail sen- 
tence is completed, you can start life over 
as Ronald Abernathy, the well-known nov- 
elist and proprietor of THE TANGLEWOOD 
PRESS. 





Roy Hoopes, Jr., has spent much time on the 
editorial and business side of publishing, as well 
as freelancing in his spare time. For several 
years he was Promotion Manager of Time-Life 
International. Hi-fi enthusiasts may remember 
him as Managing Editor of High Fidelity, which 
he left recently to join Democratic Digest. 
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by Joseph Stocker 


Take a look backwards 


If you are like the floogieboo 

bird which is more interested in where 

it’s been than in where it’s going, 

try writing a historical piece once in a while. 


URING MY SCHOOL Days, nothing bored 
me quite as much as history. Many 


were the history classes, in which I started 
dozing along about 1498, when Vasco da 
Gama sailed around the Cape to India, 
and didn’t wake up until 1759, when Gen- 
eral Wolfe captured Quebec. 

Yet here I am now, a historian. Well, 
not exactly. Call me, rather, an occasional 
writer of popular history. And not so occa- 
sional at that. For I’ve found out (as have 
other non-fiction free-lancers) that history 
is a fertile source of subject matter for 
articles. 

It used to be that you couldn’t peddle 
a historical article to a major magazine 
even if your name was Toynbee. Editors 
wanted pieces that were current, topical, 
newsy. They wanted articles about the here 
and now. They still do, of course. The 
current-interest article will be in demand 
as long as the magazine presses keep run- 
ning and the literate members of the human 
race want to know what’s going on in the 
world. 

But, meanwhile, there’s a new trend. 
Maybe it’s a fad; maybe it’s a renaissance. 
Doesn’t matter. The fact is that, in many 
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of the top slick magazines, and in the not- 
so-slick ones, too, history has acquired some 
respectability. 

One might conjecture that it all started 
with the emergence of AMERICAN HERITAGE, 
that glossy hard-cover quarterly of U. S. 
history. I’m not sure, however, whether 
AMERICAN HERITAGE precipitated the trend 
or is the product of it. I’m inclined to think 
the latter. I have a hunch that all of a 
sudden the American people are develop- 
ing an awareness of their yesterdays. Per- 
haps it’s because they have more leisure 
time for looking backward. Or possibly it’s 
related somehow to the resurgence of pa- 
triotism which has gone hand in hand with 
the Cold War. Americans, confronted with 
a massive challenge to their way of life, 
may now want to know how that way of 
life came about in the first place. 

In any event, you can find evidences of 
this popular interest in history from one 
end of the drug-store magazine stand to 
the other. 

LIFE, for instance, has been doing its 
familiar and cosmic picture-text essays on 
the history of mankind. And there’s scarce- 
ly an issue of READER’S DIGEST or CORONET, 





these days without one or more historical 
article. A recent READER’S DIGEST sample 
was “Louis Agassiz: Explorer of the Ice 
Age,” the story of a Swiss scientist who, 
more than a century ago, discovered the 
significance of the glaciers in world history. 
Typical of the coroner historicals was the 
lead piece in the February, 1957, issue— 
“His Monument to Love.” It was a story 
about Potter Palmer, Chicago businessman, 
and the castle he built in tribute to his wife 
for giving him the courage to come back 
after the Chicago fire. 

Then, too, the men’s magazines are cur- 
rently giving their readers big doses of his= 
tory, heavy with melodrama and action. 
The last several issues of TRUE have con- 
tained such lively historicals as ““The Man 
Who Built Buffalo Bill” and “America’s 
One-Man Air Force,” the story of a Civil 
War balloon observer. arcosy dredged up 
the death of the dirigible Hindenburg, 
MAN’S MAGAZINE for November, 1956, did 
“The Last Osage Indian Massacre.” And 
so on through the whole baker’s dozen of 
them. 


Also In Specialty Markets 
The same thing is happening in the 


secondary markets. RAILROAD MAGAZINE 
published at least one piece about early- 
day railroaders in practically every issue. 
WEstTways, the monthly membership or- 
gan, of the Automobile Club of Southern 
California, goes in for California history. 
ARIZONA HIGHWAYS buys Arizona history. 
And the editors of EMPIRE MAGAZINE, Sun- 
day supplement of the DENVER post, like 
sprightly and episodic history about almost 
any section of their big circulation area. It 
was EMPIRE, in fact, that bought one of 
my first historicalk—“The Strange Case of 
Dr. Carlos Montezuma.” He was an Apache 
Indian of the early 1900’s, who, though 
born a savage, became a distinguished 
physician in the white man’s world and bat- 
tled for the rights of his people. 

What does the historical article need in 
order to sell to a popular magazine? The 
answer is—any one or a combination of 
several things: 

1. A topical tie-in. 


This isn’t always essential or even feasible. 
But if you can find a topical hook, on 
which to hang your story, you give it the 
added appeal of current interest. 

Under this heading comes the anniver- 
sary article. On the 250th anniversary of 
his birth, HARPER’s carried a piece about 
Benjamin Franklin, with some little-known 
facts about the life he lived and the ideas 
he had. And on the 50th anniversary of 
flight, POPULAR MECHANICS published my 
reminiscent piece about “Those Fabulous 
Flying Fords.” They were the old Ford 
Tri-Motors, the fragile but plucky precur- 
sors of the modern airliner. 

If you’re going to try an anniversary 
piece, you’d better reckon with a sizable 
time lag. Pick an anniversary that doesn’t 
come up for quite a few months or even 
a year. That way you can get your story 
researched, written, sold and in print by 
the time the date itself finally arrives. 

The topical tie-in, however, doesn’t have 
to be an anniversary. It can be simply a 
relating of your historical material to some 
current or recent event, as Lester David 
demonstrated in his handling of the Potter 
Palmer story for CORONET: 

In February, 1950, wreckers tore down 
a stone mansion at 1350 Lake Shore Drive 
in Chicago. Behind that old house lies one 
of the most unusual love stories in history 
—the story of how a famous American 
built a baronial castle of incomparable 
magnificence for the woman who saved 
him from disaster. 


Tulips Grow Every Year 


Or the topical tie-in can be handled by 
juxtaposing your story with some familiar 
aspect of the modern-day scene, as witness 
Louis Sarbach’s “The Flower that Almost 
Ruined a Nation” in coronet. That was 
a yarn about a strange and wild specula- 
tive mania over tulips in western Europe 
a full four centuries ago. The author lead 
into his piece this way: 

About now, two billion tulips are be- 
ginning to spread a springtime flood of 
color over the Northern Hemisphere. Look 
closely at one of these handsome chalice- 
like blooms, for this innocent-seeming 
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flower is a floral Lorelei that once destroyed 
men’s ability to reason, stripped them of 
their fortunes, and rocked with earthquake 
violence the economy of a powerful nation. 

2. Some significant meaning for us and 
the times we live in. 

Donald Culross Peattie’s READER’S DIGEST 
article on the glacial scientist, Louis Agassiz, 
is an illustration of this type of historical 
article. For it was Agassiz who propounded 
the theory of continental glaciation—‘the 
idea that great masses of polar ice had 
once come down over northern lands and 
water, altering the face of the earth.” 
Hence, at Peattie puts it, he was a man 
“whose imprint on science still glows to- 
day.” 

3. The bringing to light of some obscure 
and forgotten—but interesting—personality. 

An historical piece of this kind was 
TRUE’s “The Man Who Built Buffalo Bill.” 
It dealt with Ned Buntline, the American 
dime-novel author of the last century, and 
his “riotous, almost unbelievable private 
life.” 

4. The casting of new light on an old, 
familiar and long-dead personality. 

Abe Lincoln is, of course, the durable 
favorite of writers who work this side of the 
historical street. Witness the recent READ- 
ER’S DIGEST story, “Abe Lincoln’s First Big 
Fee.” ADVENTURE for October, 1956, carried 
“The Half-Million Dollar Hat,’ an episode 
from the career of Jeb Stuart, the famous 
Confederate general. And True for Decem- 
ber, 1956, dramatized a fragment from the 
life of Jay Gould, the celebrated financier, 
in “The Man Who Cleaned Jay Gould.” 


Where Should I Send it? 


Once you’ve sized up your historical arti- 
cle idea for the, foregoing ingredients, you 
need to consider the appropriate market 
for it, which, of course, means the appro- 
priate readership. Is there a quality of uni- 
versality in your story, appealing potentially 
to all manner of people—a revelation of 
human nature, perhaps, as meaningful to- 
day as yesterday? If so, you might take a 
whirl at coroneEt. Is it action and drama 
suitable for a men’s adventure magazine? 
Does it have some political or social signifi- 
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cance? AMERICAN HERITAGE or AMERICAN 
MERCURY might go for it, or HARPER'S, 
if there’s a topical hook. Or is your material 
essentially of special or regional appeal, with 
little to offer the general magazines? If so. 
a magazine with a special or regional audi- 
ence—RAILROAD, DESERT MAGAZINE, ARIZONA 
HIGHWAYS or some such—would be you: 
best bet or a Sunday Supplement. 

In the actual writing of your historical, 
there’s a good, safe rule to keep in mind: 
Make it dramatic and anecdotal. Indeed, 
most of the historicals I’ve read or written 
were pieces that drove right off from an 
anecdotal tee. 

This, for instance, is the way in which | 
started “The Bag-Busting Spree of the 
Arizona Kid,” a World War I piece in 
MALE for February, 1957: 

There, over Marieulles, he spotted it- 
a long, black, sausage-shaped blob, rolling 
lazily at the end of its cable 100 feet abov: 
the shell-splattered town. 

Looks harmless enough, he thought. And 
then his mouth tightened beneath his gog- 
gles. Yeah, harmless like a nest of Arizona 
scorpions. You jumped one of these babies 
and you had your hands full. The German: 
didn’t like you tampering with their obser- 
vation balloons—their precious Drachen 
Going in after them was like going across 
the threshold to hell. 

Well, all right. Hell, here we come! 

From there the story went on to tell how 
a U. S. pilot named Frank Luke, Jr., shot 
down his first balloon and- thus “set in 
motion one of the strangest and most spec- 
tacular hunting sprees” of the war. 

I chose this anecdotal lead for two rea- 
sons: First, the men’s adventure books re- 
quire action and lots of it. Secondly, a 
dramatic description of Luke’s first balloon 
kill would set a proper tone for the whole. 
ensuing story, since the story dealt with an 
18-day series of such kills. 


A Five-Foot Giant 


But the lead doesn’t have to be anec- 
dotal. Perhaps your story concerns an in- 
dividual whose appearance presented a sin- 
gular and paradoxical contrast with his 
exploits. Then you might start with a bit 
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of description, as Charles Boswell and Lewis 
Thompson did in TRUE’s “The Man Who 
Built Buffalo Bill”: 

When little Ned Buntline stood on tip- 
toe—a habit of his that made him feel tall 
—he barely topped five feet. But when he 
sat down and knocked off a piece of fiction, 
he was a giant—literarily speaking. 

Or the beginning might be a combina- 
tion of summary and vivid description such 
as Donald Culross Peattie used in_ his 
READER'S DIGEST piece, “Beethoven: The 
Man Who Set Music Free”: 

The 19th century was just opening in 
Vienna when the first of an implacable 
genius knocked like destiny upon the doors 
of music. 

This was a new and liberating force, this 
fellow with the lunging head and stormy 
blue eyes. At the piano, his broad, blunt 
hands could spin gossamer trails, or thun- 
der on the keys like an advancing army. As 


a composer, he knew all the rules in the- 


book—and broke them as he pleased. He 
broke social conventions, too. Not for a 
moment did Ludwig von Beethoven im- 


agine that he was the equal of his titled 
patrons; he knew himself as their superior. 

If your research is thorough enough, 
something will bob up—be it an anecdote, 
a slice of description, atmosphere or what- 
ever—and simply demand to be used for a 


lead. And you'll use it, because it sets 
just the right tone for your story and prom- 
ises, better than anything else, to do what 
you want to do, which is grab the reader’s 
restive and fickle eye. 

Keep in mind that, while the average 
historical is a narrative type of article, you 
don’t necessarily have to begin it at the 
beginning. You may find it preferable to 
reach down into the chronology of your 
story for some vivid incident on which to 
base a lead. Such an incident might pro- 
vide both an attention-getter and the re- 
vealing key to your story. Then, after that, 
you can go back to the start of your chrono- 
logy and develop the story in logical se- 
quence. 

Bear in mind also that somewhere near 
the top of your yarn you’ll need a phrase, 
a sentence or several sentences to summar- 


ize the story’s theme or point of view. Why, 
in other words, is this particular historical 
episode worth telling—or re-telling—to the 
readers of 1957? What it its significance? 
Lester David stated his theme in the second 
sentence of his piece on Potter Palmer: 
*. . Behind that old house lies one of 
the most unusual love stories in history... .” 
Donald Culross Peattie stated his in the 
very first sentence of his article on Louis 
Agassiz: “At the foot of the Swiss Alps, 
where the glaciers hang high and glittering, 
was born a genius who one day was to read 
the meaning of the ice and reveal its 
mighty role in the history of earth.” 
Where should you look for historical 
ideas? Well, odd as it might seem, a good 
place is today’s newspapers. Some current 
event—the tearing down of an old build- 
ing, the death of an aged and forgotten 
celebrity—is liable to send a reporter into 
a rhapsody of reminiscence. Comb through 
his feature story carefully and you may 
find the germ of a magazine historical. 
Old monuments and statues likewise can 
be the tipoff to historical articles. One such 
statue on a statehouse lawn performed that 
obliging service for me, although it prac- 
tically had to get down off its pedestal and 
smite me between the eyes before I real- 
ized there was an article in it. It was a 
statue of Frank Luke, the World War I 
flier whom I eventually memorialized for 
Male. But darned if I didn’t walk past it 
every other week or so for 10 years before 
the bells began ringing and an inner voice 
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said, “A story, lunkhead! A story! 


Behind that old house is an unusual love story 
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Another—and fairly obvious—source of 
historical ideas is historical books. Yet this 
has proved the least fruitful source for me, 
though I’ve leafed through many a volume 
seeking nuggets of inspiration. The trouble 
is that the average historcial work deals 
with history in sweeping movements and 
significant trends. It pays scant attention 
—if any—to the unimportant but colorful 
character, the obscure but fascinating anec- 
dote. And of such stuff is the historical 
article frequently made. 

Once you have the idea, the next prob- 
lem is where to research it. Newspaper 
morgues and old newspaper files are a help, 
of course. So are survivors of an early-day 
incident, if it didn’t happen so early as 
to preclude the possibility of survivors. But 
the best source of material usually is the 
public library—preferably a big one, well- 
stocked with old periodicals, biographies, 
and reference books. 

Before you ever reach the stage of re- 
search, however, you'll need a crackling- 
good story idea. And this means attuning 
your article consciousness to the possibility 
of historicals right along with the possi- 
bility of topicals. 

That’s what I’m doing these days, and 
now I’m too busy with history to be bored 
with it. In fact, I find myself behaving, a 
good deal of the time, like the Floogieboo 
bird. You’ve heard of the Floogieboo bird, 
haven’t you? That’s the bird that flies 
looking backward instead of looking for- 
ward, because it’s more interested in where 
it has been than in where it is going. 





Joe Stocker has been a full-time free-lance article 
writer for 8 years, selling to a variety of maga- 
zines, including SATURDAY EVENING. POST, 
READER'S DIGEST, CORONET, LOOK, REDBOOK, 
ARGOSY, and many others. He says: “I write any- 
thing and everything that interests me, and a 
few things that don’t. I find that the things that 
don’t, rarely sell.” Harper and Brothers published 
his book ARIZONA: A GUIDE TO EASIER LIVING. 


Market Suggestions 


The following is a list of markets that have 
bought historical material. There are many others 
who might be interested in an idea you have to 
offer. Always query the editor with a lead and 
Suggested summary. Looking through magazines 
in the library and studying the Writer’s Market 
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will lead you to many other specialized and 

regional markets. 

Adventure, Popular Publications, Inc., 205 E. 
42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. Editor, Alden 
Norton. 

American Heritage, 551 Fifth Ave., New York 
17, N. Y. Editor, Bruce Catton. 

American Mercury, 250 W. 57th St., New York 
19, N. Y. Editor, Russell Maguire. 

Argosy, Popular Publications, Inc., 205 E. 42nd 
St., New York 17, N. Y. Editor, Henry 
Steeger. 

Arizona Highways, Arizona Highway Depart- 
ment, Phoenix, Ariz. Editor, Raymond Carlson. 

Cavalier, Fawcett Publications, Inc., 67 W. 44th 
St., New York 36, N. Y. Editor, James B. 
O’Connell. 

Challenge, 475 Fifth Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 
Editor, Haig Babian. 

Coronet, Esquire, Inc., 488 Madison Ave., New 
York 22, N. Y. Editor, Lewis W. Gillenson. 
Desert Magazine, Desert Press, Inc., Palm Desert. 

Cal. Editor, Randall Henderson. 

Empire Magazine, Denver Post, Denver 2, Colo. 
Editor, Bill Hosokawa. ‘ 

For Men Only, 655 Madison Ave., New York 
21, N. Y. Editor, Noah Sarlat. 

Harper’s, 49 E. 33rd St., New York 16, N. Y. 
Editor, John Fischer. 

Male, 655 Madison Ave., New York 21, N. Y 
Editor, Noah Sarlat. 

Man’s Life, Crestwood Publishing Co., Inc., 1790 
Broadway, New York 19, N. Y. Editor, Harold 
Straubing. 

Man’s Magazine, Almat Publishing Co., 441 
Madison Ave., New York 22, N. Y. Editor. 
Alfred Paine. 

Man to Man, Volitant Publishing Co., 21 W. 
26th St.. New York 10, N. Y. Editor, W. W. 
Scott. 

Men, 655 Madison Ave., New York 21, N. Y. 
Editor, Noah Sarlat. 

Men In Danger, Hillman Periodicals, 535 Fifth 
Ave., New York 17, N. Y. Editor, Hy Stierman. 

Railroad Magazine, Popular Publications, Inc.. 
205 E. 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. Editor. 
Freeman H. Hubbard. 

Reader’s Digest, Pleasantville, N. Y. Editors, De- 
Witt Wallace & Lila Acheson. 

Real, Pines Publication, Inc., 10 E. 40th St.. 
New York 16, N. Y. Editor, Ray Robinson. 
Real Adventure, Hillman Periodicals, 535 Fifth 

Ave., New York 17, N. Y. Editor, Hy Stierman. 

Saga, Macfadden Publications, Inc., 205 E. 42nd 
St., New York 17, N. Y. Editor, Ed Fitzgerald. 

Stag, 655 Madison Ave., New York 21, N. Y 
Editor, Noah Sarlat. 

True, 67 W. 44th St., New York 36, N. Y. 
Editor, Douglas Kennedy. 

True West, Western Publications, 700 W. 19th 
St., P.O. Box 5008, Austin 31, Tex. Editor, 
Fred Gipson. 

Westways, 2601 S. Figueroa St., Los Angeles 54, 
Cal. Editor, Phil Townsend Hanna. 





Dollars from Nickles 


Three down in Florida, and you, everywhere, 


a 
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RTHUR AND JENNY are two successful 

free-lance writers who live in Miami, 

Fla. Not a bad place to live if you can 
make a living. 

Free-lancers, of course, live everywhere 
and can write anywhere. That’s why the 
techniques of these two can be duplicated 
by anybody with a typewriter, and a smart 
eye. 

What’s their mainline tip? 

They scan their daily newspapers like 
crested cormorants swooping and snooping 
for tidbits! Every nickel they spend for 
newsprint is their down payment on a 
story! 

Here’s how they do it. 

Arthur specializes in personality stories. 
He and his wife systematically clip their 
morning and evening newspapers for notes, 
mentions, photographs, and features about 
celebrities in every field. The clips are filed. 
Comes the right moment to pen the right 
yarn, Arthur finds his research already half- 
written for him. His editors know this, too. 
The other day he got a $100 check from 
an editor merely for the notes he had gath- 
ered on one cavorting screen siren. 

Arthur also writes crime detection stories. 
The stories break for him right over his 
breakfast coffee while he’s reading the front 
pages. He’s on good terms with the police 
and the sheriff, frequently using their 
names and always giving them credit for 


can make money by combing your newspaper 


< By Helen Alpert 


good work. Fortified with the facts as dug 
up for him by other reporters, he sails out 
to check and double-check, confident that 
around the corner is the juiciest check . . . 
from a magazine editor. 

But last week . . . said his wife . 
Arthur felt like kicking himself around the 
corner instead, when he read (in the news- 
paper) that a slick weekly with 10 million 
readers had bought right out from under 
his nose the fighting story of a Miami 
mother who is crusading for a legislature 
law against drunken drivers. All the papers 
had carried the news of her petitions, 
following a drunk-driver injury to her teen- 
age son; but it hadn’t clicked with him, 
somehow. 

“Calm down,” soothed his wife. “In the 
first place, she wrote it herself, making it 
a strong first-person story for AMERICAN 
WEEKLY. In the second place, honey, you 
made $1,000 this month without it.” 

Jenny is different. 

Her favorite writing is inspirational. Her 
topics are brotherhood, inter-faith, the 
triumph of the handicapped, the uplifting 
living that is possible for the elderly de- 
spite loneliness or infirmity . . . all of which 
has put her in solid with all the religious 
magazines. Last year she took time off to 
learn photography. Often, now, her accom- 
panying glossies pay more than her written 
text, thus enabling her to collect at both 
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ends—unlike Arthur, who shares photo- 
story payments with his photographer. 

But daily, like Arthur and his wife, she 
goes fishing through her local newspapers 
for items, however tiny. A mere society 
line on a golden wedding anniversary may 
pique her interest. She stays in close touch 
with clergymen, rabbis, churches, Golden 
Age Clubs, and community organizations 

. . whose events are faithfully handed her 
by the local press, even before they take 
place! Who could ask for more? 


For several months she’s been earning 
$150 weekly, almost triple any take-home 
pay she ever got on her former 9-5 secre- 
tarial jobs in anybody’s office. 

Arthur and Jenny are smart enough to 
benefit by a terrific two-way service per- 
formed for them by their newspapers. It’s 
superfluous to point out that a big city- 
room staff supplemented by three world- 
wide news wires (Associated Press, United 
Press and International News Service) is 
doing all their legwork for them .. . this 
is obvious and the biggest manpower bar- 
gain you could find for five cents! 

But of even bigger benefit is this: Every 
idea of theirs has first been newspaper- 
tested for them in the laboratory of the 
hottest news! 

Pounds of typed material pour over a city 
editor’s desk every few hours. What is ex- 
tracted as being worthy of use is that which 
is of peak interest, most widely pertinent. 
In brief, this is news. Therefore, for Arthur 
and Jenny’s five cents they've bought the 
skill of a trained editor who has first. sifted 
the wheat from the chaff . . . and made 
that wheat literally their dough .. . to 
knead as they wish. 

What’s printed daily to appeal to 100,000 
readers . . . or 40,000, or 340,000, can be 
assumed, with some modifications, to ap- 
peal to millions. 

In short, whatever they pick up has first 
been picked for them. How can they miss? 


Number Three 


By a curious coincidence, their technique 
performed nobly for me this past week 
when I wrote four stories on assignment 
from three editors. Two of the stories I 
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had first detected ... like Arthur and 
Jenny . . . in my two metropolitan newspa- 
pers. In the afternoon newspaper (THE 
MIAMI DAILY NEWS) there was a feature 
about a Col. Jacques L. Bril, inventor 
of a $6,000 lie-detector. The headline in- 
trigued me: “Women are the Biggest 
Liars” . . . and I idly scissored the clip and 
laid it on my desk. Half an hour later | 
had a request from Chicago publisher W. 
Clement Stone of success UNLIMITED for 
a “success piece.” I hurried over to catch 
the vacationing Col. Bril at an ocean-front 
hotel, and discovered in our interview his 
fees as a consulting criminologist are $3,500 
per day (and don’t tell me this isn’t suc- 
cess!). As they say, I had it made, and air- 
mailed the story that night. 

A few days earlier, my morning news- 
paper (THE MIAMI HERALD) had run a 
story pertaining to Mrs. Charles E. Wilson, 
wife of the Secretary of Defense, who ex- 
ploded across the national scene when she 
rebuked the President for failing to uphold 
her Charlie in his tagging of draft-dodgers 
in the National Guard. I vaguely asked 
myself: “Are Washington wives cowards?” 
I answered it too: “I don’t think they are.” 
I kept that newsclip also. 


This week on the telephone with one of 
my pet editors I mentioned my respect for 
Washington wives. “Write it,” said the edi- 
tor. “I'll buy it!” 

You can’t just lift a stick of newsprint, 
type it doublespace, affix your name and 
send it off to a magazine, unless it’s filler 
stuff. 

What you can do is ignite any provoca- 
tive news story with your own creativeness 
... and see what happens. 

What happened when Theodore Dreiser 
did this? Stirred by the news accounts of 
a crime, he wrote AN AMERICAN TRAGEDY. 
On the best-seller list at this moment is 
Meyer Levin’s COMPULSION . which 
would never have been written without the 
murderers who made news. . . Leopold 
and Loeb. Today’s trend in TV is to 
dramatize actual news stories based on 
what? On newspaper reports. 

Arthur and Jenny have hit pay-dirt. So 
can von 





THE SUMMER CONFERENCE 


In Cabins, 


tia 
Colleges, TO 


and Sea-green Boats 


S WE WRITE THIS, summer seems a long 
A way off. The sky over the Cincinnati 
office has been grizzly gray for seven days. 
We'd be grateful for spring, and hardly 
dare to dream of summer. But when a 


<>, 


writer friend storms into our office with 
“got to make plans for the summer—what 
date is Breadloaf this year?” we know that 
the summer conference is upon us. 

Life with a magazine means living in 
the future. By the time you read this, the 
skies may be laughing, even in the Midwest. 
You’ll stretch langorously, lean back in 
your chair, and glide your finger down the 
conference listing below. “Ah, Mexico!” 
Fiesta, here I come.” You will find them 
everywhere. There are 48 and probably 
some more we didn’t track down, and they 
cover almost as many states. At least each 
area—the East and the West, the South 
and the North and the Midwest—is richly 
represented with a choice of conferences, 
and this year, if you so please and are not 
subject to seasickness, you can even write 
while you float (to Bermuda). 


by Marianne Besser 


Your choice of location will be deter- 
mined by available funds, time, and where 
you live the rest of the year. Little money 
probably means a conference close to home. 
If you live in a big city, you will want some 
idyllic setting like the beautiful valley on 
the green side of the San Jacinto Moun- 
tains where Idyllwild is situated, Lake 
Chautauqua, or the rustic cabins of the 
Huckleberry Workshop, in North Carolina. 
You are rustic all year round? Then, New 
York beckons you via Columbia and NYU, 
and other big cities have thrown their hats 
into the ring. 

There are plenty of reasons why you may 
or may not want to go to a conference. If 
you write and talk writing all year—find 
yourself a mountain top for your two 
weeks, and let your pitying glance rest on 
the world below. 

But, if like most of us, you are pretty 
isolated writingwise, and nothing freshens 
you more than a good pow-wow with peo- 
ple who are after the same stars as you, 





and a word from those who have caught 
some—a writer’s conference is likely to be 
your answer to your vacation question. 

There are two major types of confer- 
ences: 

(1) The short courses which last two 
or three days, and in which you do an 
awful lot of listening all day and much 
talking all night. They are often star- 
studded with brilliant and successful writ- 
ers, and very exhausting. But, after you 
have recovered from them, you find you 
have learned a great deal. Mother will 
only watch the kiddies for 4 days? The 
short course is for you. 

(2) The workshops. These can go on 
for as long as two weeks or two months, 
and here you do more than listen and talk 
—you write. You choose a subject—fiction, 
or article writing, radio or TV, and you 
get instruction and criticism on your work. 
(Some Conferences only go in for fiction, 
so be sure to study the programs carefully. ) 





Conference Coquette 


At every writers’ conference 
You'll find the literary flirt. 
She’s never written anything, 
But she acts extremely pert. 
She buttonholes each editor 


And grabs the lion of the day, 


Then, fluttering her eyelashes, 


Won't let him get away. 

She talks of poetry and prose, 
She’s really a persistent fan. 
She isn’t there for market tips, 


She’s in the market for a man. 


Louise Darcy 


Once you have decided on location and 
type of conference, there are a few other 
things you might consider in narrowing 
your choice. Who is going to be there? 
Maybe you are crazy about John Ciardi 
since he stirred up that hornet’s nest on 
poetry in SATURDAY REVIEW. You are likely 
to meet him at Breadloaf. Or you think 
that Katherine Anne Porter is the most 
sensitive woman writer in the world, and 
you have wanted to talk to her for years— 
the 1957 Live Oak Writers Conference in 
Biloxi, Mississippi, will make this dream 
come true. 

Is the emphasis literary or commercial? 
While the borderline narrows in_ fiction 
these days, still some writers and some con- 
ferences tend to encourage experiment and 
self-expression over having one ear tuned 
to audience and market needs. You can 
tell by the writers who will teach whether 
the capital wil! be under Literary or Money. 
If you can’t, ask the contact below. 

You know your own needs _ best—so 
study the listing, narrow down your choices 
and write for the programs of a few con- 
ferences that seem most likely to be for 
you. And anything their literature doesn’t 
tell’ you—ask. Moneywise you will find 
that conferences compare favorably to 
other types of vacations. 

We hate to lift a warning finger, but we 
have just been to a conference, and we 
were reminded again about the people 
who come thinking that those who have 
made it can give them a success-formula. 
A conference can give you stimulation and 
ideas and new friends, but no overnight 
success. But if you come there with a piece 
of writing that shows that you have worked, 
because it is good, it may happen to you 
the way it happened to Jane Ardmore 
when she went to the Indiana Conference 
after ten years of writing practice. Kath- 
erine Anne Porter said to her: “Well, my 
dear, I don’t have to tell you to write, you 
know,” and Carl Carmer looked at sample 
chapters of a novel, and told her to hurry 
up and finish it. A year later he took it 
tO HENRY HOLT and Jane’s first novel was 
on its way to the bookstores. 

May somebody discover you this year. 





Summer Conferences 1957 


DATES 


April 9-13 


April 12-13 


April 12-13 


April 13 


April 25-27 


‘May 23-24 


June 1-3 


June 3-15 


June 5-6-7 


June 


June 


June 17-July 26 


CONFERENCE 


EIGH1H ANNUAL WRITERS’ ROUND-UP 
West Texas State College 


CALIFORNIA WRITERS’ CONFERENCE 
Oakland, Calif. 


DRURY COLLEGE WRITERS’ 
CONFERENCE 
Springfield 2, Mo. 


ANNUAL WRITERS’ CONFERENCE 
McKendree College Campus 
Lebanon, Il. 


LIVE OAK WRITERS’ CONFERENCE 
White House Hotel. 
Biloxi, Miss. 


MICHIGAN WRITERS’ CONFERENCE 
University of Michigan 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 


ARKANSAS WRITERS’ CONFERENCE 
Petit Jean State Park, Ark. 


CORPUS CHRISTI FINE ARTS COLONY 
Corpus Christi, Texas 


PHILADELPHIA REGIONAL WRITERS’ 
CONFERENCE 

John Bartram Hotel 

Philadelphia, Pa. 


14th SOUTHWEST WRITERS’ 
CONFERENCE — 
Corpus Christi, Texas 


SHORT COURSE ON PROFESSIONAL 
WRITING 


University of Oklahoma 
Norman, Okla. 
NEW YORK UNIVERSITY SUMMER 


WRITING CONFERENCES 
New York, N. Y. 


June 17-August 31 INSTITUTO ALLENDE 


San Miguel de Allende 
Cuanajuato, Mexico 


CONTACT 


The Amarillo Center 
West Texas State College 
2101 Harrison Street 
Amarillo, Texas 


Oakland Chamber of Commerce 
1320 Webster Street 
Oakland 12, Calif. 


Mrs. Adelaide H. Jones 
Writers’ Conference, Drury College 
Springfield, Mo. 


Dr. Mildred Silver 

Director of Writers’ Conference 
McKendree College 

Lebanon, III. 


Department of Conferences and Institutes 
University, Miss. 


Professor Robert Haugh 
2617 Haven Hall 
University of Michigan 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 


Arkansas Writers’ Conference 
510 East Street 
Benton, Ark. 


Department D-100 
801 S. Broadway 
Corpus Christi, Texas 


Philadelphia Regional Writers’ 
Conference 

Box 897 

Philadelphia 5, Pa. 


Dee Woods, Director 
406 S. Carancahua 
Corpus Christi, Texas 


Professor W. S. Campbell 
University of Oklahoma 
Norman, Okla. 


Director of Admissions 
Washington Square College 
New York University 

100 Washington Square East 
New York 3, N. Y. 


Stirling Dickinson, Director 
Instituto Allende 

San Miguel de Allende 
Gto., Mexico 





DATES 
June 20-21-22 


June 24-July 5 


June 24-July 12 


June 24-July 12 


June 24-July 19 


June 25-28 


June 27-29 


June 28-30 
July 1-5 
July 5-7 


June 28—July 5, 


July 13-25 
August 24-Sept. 5 


June 30-Aug. 10 
July 1-19 
July 1-August 26 
July 5-August 14 
July 8-13 
July 8-19 
July 22-August 2 


July 16-25 


July 22-27 


July 22—August 2 


30 


CONFERENCE 


ENMU WRITERS’ WORKSHOP 
Portales, N. M. 


SOUTHWEST WRITERS’ WORKSHOP 
AND CONFERENCE 
Flagstaff, Ariz. 


NOTRE DAME WORKSHOPS 
IN WRITING 


Notre Dame, Ind. 


PACIFIC COAST WRITERS’ CONFERENCE 
Los Angeles State College 
Los Angeles 32, Calif. 


UNIVERSITY OF DENVER 
Denver, Colo. 


UNIVERSITY OF KANSAS WRITERS’ 
CONFERENCE 
Lawrence, Kansas 


CLEVELAND WRITERS’ CONFERENCE 
Cleveland, Ohio 


IDYLLWILD WRITERS’ CONFERENCE 
Idyllwild, Calif. 


FLOATING WORKSHOP TO BERMUDA 
Queen of Bermuda 


HUCKLEBERRY — NTAIN 
WORKSHOP CA 


hme sash gy N. C. 


CHAUTAUQUA WRITERS’ WORKSHOP 
Chautauqua, N. Y 


MILDRED I. REID WRITERS’ COLONY 
Contoocook, N. H 


FORDHAM UNIVERSITY SUMMER INSTI- 
TUTE OF COMMUNICATION ARTS 
New York, N. Y 


Hala ta las UNIVERSITY WRITERS’ 
CONFERENCE 
piled, Ind. 


. TUFTS WRITERS’ WORKSHOP 
Medford, Mass. 


EW YORK CITY WRITERS’ CON- 
FERENCE AT STATEN ISLAND 


Wagner College 
Staten Island, N. Y. 


MONTANA STATE UNIVERSITY 
ERS’ CONFE 

‘aueaae State Calvendier 

Missoula, Mont. 


MOREHEAD STATE COLLEGE 
WRITER’S WORKSHOP 
Morehead, Ky. 


CONTACT 


Dr. E. Debs Smith, Director 
ENMU Writers’ Workshop 
Eastern New Mexico University 


Registrar 
Arizona State College 
Flagstaff, Ariz. 


Director of Summer Session 
University of Notre Dame 
Notre Dame, Ind. 


Director Wirt Williams 
Los Angeles State College 
Los Angeles 32, Calif. 


John Williams, Director 
University of Denver 
Denver 10, Colo. 


Prof. Frances Grinstead 

Wm. Allen White School of Journalism 
University of Kansas 

Lawrence, Kansas 


Irv. Leiberman 
565 Hipp Annex 
Cleveland 15, Ohio 


Frederick B. Shroyer 
Idyllwild Arts Foundation 
Idyllwild, Calif. 


American-Foreign Travel Associates 
34 S. Clinton Street 
Doylestown, Pa. 


Director, Huckleberry 
Henderson, N. C 


Mrs. Ruth Skinner 
Chautauqua Summer Schools 
Chautauqua, N. Y 


Mildred I. Reid 
49 Salem Lane 
Evanston, III. 


Edward A. Walsh, Vice-Chairman 
Fordham University 
Bronx 58, N. Y. 


Robert W. Mitchner, Director 
Indiana University Writers’ Conference 
Bloomington, Ind. 


John Holmes 
Tufts University 
Medford 55, Mass. 


Director, NYC Writers’ Conference 
100 Washington Square East 
New York 3, N. Y. 


H. V. Larom 
Montana State University 
Missoula, Mont. 


Albert Stewart 
Morehead State College 
Morehead, Ky. 









CONFERENCE 


UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 
WRITER’S WORKSHOP 
Madeline Island, off Bayfield 


DATES 


July 22-August 3 
August 5-17 









July 22—August 8 COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY WRITERS’ 


CONFERENC 
Columbia University, New York, N. Y. 


UNIVERSITY OF COLORADO 
WRITERS’ CONFERENCE 


Boulder, Colo. 


July 22-August 9 





PACIFIC NORTHWEST INTERNATIONAL 
WRITERS’ CONFERENCE 
Seattle, Wash. 


July 25-26-27 


has CHRISTIAN bed EL AND 
July 27-August 3 nce 


EDITORS’ CON 
Green Lake, Wis 


WASHINGTON SQUARE WRITERS’ 
CONFERENCE 

One ag ig — North 
New York 3, N 


July 29-Aug. 10 


MID-WEST SILVER LAKE WRITERS’ 
CONFERENCE 
Fairmont, Minn. 


August 


LAURENTIAN WRITERS’ CONFERENCE 
St. Laurent, Montreal 9 
P. Quebec, Canada 


August 4-11 


UNIVERSITY OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
WRITERS’ CONFERENCE 
Durham, N.H 


August 12-23 


SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY WRITERS’ 
CONFERENCE 
Syracuse, N. Y. 


August 12-24 


BREAD LOAF WRITERS’ CONFERENCE 
Middlebury College 
Middlebury, Vt. 


ANTIOCH WRITERS’ CONFERENCE 
Antioch College 
Yellow Springs, Ohio 


August 14-28 


August 19-30 


August 21-22-23 STATE OF MAINE WRITERS’ 


CONFEREN 
Ocean Park Hotel 
Ocean Park, Me. 


DETROIT WRITERS’ CONFERENCE 


A 22-24 
— . Detroit, Mich. 








OHIO VALLEY WRITERS’ CONFERENCE 
Marietta College 
Marietta, Ohio 


August 25-31 








LEAGUE OF UTAH a 
ANNUAL ROUNDU 
Ogden, Utah 


Sept. 13-14-15 


October 18-19 NEW YORK STATE RELIGIOUS 


WRITERS’ CONFER 
Syracuse University Campus 
Syracuse 4, N. Y. 








CONTACT 


General Extension Division 
University of Minnesota 
Minneapolis 14, Minn. 


Prof. William A. Owens 
The Summer Session Office 
Columbia University 

New York 17, N.Y. 


Don Saunders, Conference Director 
University of Colorado 
Boulder, Colo. 


Ralph B. Potts, President 
1702 Hoge Building 
Seattle 4, Wash. 


Dr. Benjamin P. Browne 
1703 Chestnut Street 
Philadelphia 3, Pa. 


Dean Warren Bower 

Washington Square Writing Center 
New York University 

One Washington Square North 
New York 3, N. Y. 


P. — Coleman, Ph.D. 
R. No. 
Ticoee. Minn. 


Miss E. Louise Cushing 
820 Buchanan Street 
St. Laurent, Montreal 9 
P. Quebec, Canada 


Carroll S. Towle 
University of New Hampshire 
Durham, N. H. 


Dean Wesley C. Clark 
School of Journalism 
Syracuse University 
Syracuse 10, N. Y. 


Bread Loaf Writers’ Conference 
Middlebury College 
Middlebury, Vt. 


Writers’ Conference 
Antioch College 
Yellow Springs, Ohio 


Dan Kelly, Chairman 
37 Stone Street 
Augusta, Me. 























































Irv Leiberman 
565 Hipp Annex 
Cleveland 15, Ohio 


Anne Chamberlain 
Ohio Valley Writers’ Conference 
Marietta College 

Marietta, Ohio 


Mr. Edward R. Tuttle 
231 E. 8th South 
Salt Lake City, Utah 


Council of Churches 
600 W. Genesee Street 
Syracuse 4, N. Y. 





















People in fiction must be good and 
bad, quick and slow, and above all, 


different from you and from each other 


by Edgar Jean Bracco 


YITHOUT GOOD CHARACTERIZATION a 
W piece of fiction is as arid as a tele- 
gram. You can learn how to build con- 
flict into fiction, how to keep notes, how 
to revise, how to set up a manuscript; but 
how do you get your fingers on that tenuous 
bit of magic which turns your hero into 
someone you and the reader know as well 
you know a friend? 

How do you take a name, a brief phys- 
ical description, a tag, an attitude, and 
turn them into a sentient, breathing human 
to whom the platitude can be applied: 
“He comes alive?” 

This, of all the unteachables about writ- 
ing, is without doubt the most unteachable. 
Teaching cannot make the writer, as it 
cannot the musician or the poet or the 
artist. But one writer can absorb another’s 
method and use it to work out a method 
of his own. 

I have a way that has worked—in Post 
stories, in SEVENTEEN, in pulps, two west- 
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The Jekyll & Hyde of | 
Your Characters 


ern novels, two historical novels. It’s good 
for me. It might be good for you. For what- 


ever it’s worth, here it is. 


The Girl With Tawny Hair 


I have my method broken down into two 
sub-categories. The first is to keep a file 
on each character in the book or story. To 
start with, this nails down specifics about 
them, so that on page 90 you won’t say 
he’s 37 years old whereas on page 62 you 
had him 33. It does the same for physical 
characteristics. I’ve read books, and so 
have you, where a girl had tawny hair in 
one chapter and black in another. Despite 
the vigilance of writer, editor and proof- 
reader, this sometimes happens. Such a file 
will avoid it. 

Here is a sample of the notes I kept on 
the lead character in my last western, 
“Showdown at Spaniards River”: 

Tom Barrett, 34, tall, lean, not hand- 
some, but pleasant. A quiet man who looks 
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to his own affairs. Was schoolteacher back 
in Missouri. Loved books without being 
meek bookworm. Helped father on farm 
until 17. Two years in U. §. Cavalry. Then 
farmed on shares for several years until he 
could buy his own land. Taught school at 
same time. Became respected by most of 
town. His background, of books and school, 
sometimes brought him into situations 
where he had to fight his way out—the 
booky schoolmaster had to take guff from 
rugged frontiersmen who looked on a 
reader as a male woman. He learned to 
look after himself, with tongue, fists, knife, 
and a .44. 

There was more to his file, of course; 
nine closely-written pages of history. I 
built a complete chronology for him, so that 
I knew where he was, and what he was 
doing every year of his life, up to the open- 
ing of the book. I knew his parents, how 
he amused himself in his childhood, the 
books he read, who his friends were, how 
he acted in typical situations. I knew his 
preference in foods, what he wanted to be 
when he grew up. This changed every few 
days, of course, from frontier marshal to 
stage driver to riding shotgun to editing a 
newspaper—the way it does with all grop- 
ing youngsters. I knew, later, how he felt 
about the politics of his time. 

Since he was my main character, I kept 
it more detailed for him than the others. 
But for each of the major personages— 
there were five of them—lI kept no less 
than five pages of personal history. 


More Than A Name 


This was an action western, not the bio- 
graphy of a man. Why then keep such a 
detailed record? Because a writer can’t 
take a name and then, as the character be- 
comes involved in fictional life, figure out 
how he’s going to react. He must know all 
of that before he starts. If a writer doesn’t 
know his characters, they will all come out 
alike, all reacting in one way, because they 
will all be reflections of the writer himself. 
They will act as he would act. The result 
is one-dimensional fiction. 

Only by knowing my characters thor- 
oughly could I write them convincingly. 


The file helped keep my facts straight. But 
of immense value was that I knew Barrett 
and all of the others intimately. Keeping 
a file made me think about them, live with 
them. They ceased to be projections of my- 
self and instead became individuals with 
opinions and ideas of their own, sometimes 
very much opposite to any of my own. 
Knowing what they had done, what influ- 
ences had shaped their lives and attitudes, 
what motives had impelled them, helped 
me draw each one of them as different 
human beings acting plausibly in accord- 
ance with their own needs. 

Another character in the western is Abe 
Grant. Here’s part of my notes on him: 

Gaunt, lanky, laconic farmer who be- 
comes Barrett’s best friend. He talks little. 
When he does it’s tinged with what seems 
bitterness, but is actually truth. His life has 
been rough. Come out to frontier with par- 
ents:in youth. Has known only hard work, 
disappointment, poverty, even hunger. But 
he had character. He didn’t warp. Instead 
of breaking under adversity, he learned 
from it, Now, where he could be bitter, he’s 
wise. His sharpness is all surface. Under- 
neath he’s a man who feels, a man who 
doesn’t gush, but who can be counted on 
when the chips are down. 


Putting Notes To Work 


The second sub-category of my method, 
by far the more important of the two, puts 
these files to work in earnest. Here’s how 
I did it in my recently completed historical 
“The Seeker in the Tropic Seas.” There is 
a scene of conflict between the main char- 
acter, Chancellor, and Glamorgan, lieu- 
tenant to the big and villainous wheel. 
Object: girl—Adriana Bordeaux, plaything 
of big wheel, desired by Glamorgan. She 
despises him and has warmth for Chan- 
cellor, who, being on a mission, has other 
things on his mind. 

Chancellor, on a pretext, is in Adriana’s 
rooms seeking information, and Glamorgan 
bursts in, suspecting the worst. He is neither 
totally wrong nor totally right, but his in- 
secure mind embroiders the situation. 
There is a scuffle and Chancellor bounces a 
few off him. Adriana, who is a woman with 
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a grisly sense of humor, taunts Glamorgan. 

Here’s the point where I, as author, 
come to the fork in the road. Will Glamor- 
gan react as I would? Were Glamorgan an 
extension of myself, were I seeking his de- 
feat through my own eyes, he would proba- 
bly think like this: 

Perhaps I was wrong. I may have 
jumped to a conclusion. Chancellor was in 
her room, true, but that does not neces- 
sarily mean what I think it means. He said 
he was trying to interest her in a shipment 
of perfume. It sounds suspicious but it 
could possibly be true. I'd better wait until 
I know all the facts before deciding what 
to do. But Glamorgan is not like me. 

This is a reasonable approach, the atti- 
tude of a man who likes to see all the 
angles before arriving at a plan of action. 
But Glamorgan is not a reasonable man. 
He is a worrier, an apple-polisher, a man of 
outer strengths and inner weaknesses, a 
complex of instability and irrationality. 

In losing to Chancellor, he sees only his 
own loss. He does not question why he lost, 
doesn’t ask himself if he may not have con- 
tributed to the defeat. The breaks went 
against him. “They” ganged up on him. 
With a little luck... 

I put myself into this scene—not as my- 
self—but as Glamorgan. I took on his 
coloration. I became Glamorgan, by push- 
ing aside all that I am and seeing the situa- 
tion as he saw it. In thinking about Chan- 
cellor I thought as an unsteady, vindictive 
man would, a man who has been humiliated 
in front of the woman he desires. I felt 
sorry for myself. I convinced myself that I 
was blameless, that Chancellor was a heel, 
that Adriana enjoyed hurting me. I became 
a paranoic. I sulked. I muttered: “T’ll 
show ’em.” 

The result was that Glamorgan acted 
throughout the book true to his character. 
He looked for ways to hurt Chancellor, he 
browbeat Adriana, he saw himself as a 
wounded martyr. 


In your own books you have, let’s say, 
a conflict involving several people. You 
make notes about the action in the conflict, 
how each of the parties reacts, where the 
conflict leads, who wins, how he responds 
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to the victory, how the loser reacts to defeat. 

Here is where the men are separated from 
the boys. The boy will write his scene, and 
what is the result? You’ve seen it often in 
fiction—characters who think alike, act 
alike, talk identically. The response of each 
is almost laughably predictable and similar 
—the winners rejoice and the losers gnash 
their teeth, mutter in midnight gutturals, 
vow revenge, skulk off. 


Through Fiction Eyes 

Then the man takes over. He has built 
their lives before his story opens. He knows 
what their childhoods have been, their 
dreams, their objectives. When he writes 
them into his scene of conflict, he sees the 
action through the eyes of each character. 

Glamorgan, for instance, later in the 
book, pulls a fast one on Chancellor and 
thinks he is top banana for’good. Having 
been tossed around, possessing a character 
that is too brittle, he reacts with gloating. 
His victory is not a generator of nobility. 
He shows no magnanimity in triumph. He 
sees only the revenge factor. 

Chancellor had the same sort of back- 
ground, but his character is stronger, so 
that he grows to meet the ugliness of his 
life rather than let it make him ugly. In 
his own victory he is big. He sees it as a 
loss for one party as well as a victory for 
another. He doesn’t become maudlin, be- 
cause here’s a man who has tried often to 
kill him, but when he gets the upper hand 
over Glamorgan, the triumph is tinted with 
a touch of regret. Often when one man 
wins another loses, and Chancellor realizes 
this. 

Similarly, when he loses, even if tempor- 
arily, to Glamorgan, and things look dismal 
indeed, he shows his bigger character. He 
tries to learn from his loss. Instead of 
taking sullenness to him like a second skin, 
he looks into the mechanics of his action in 
the conflict. Where did I go wrong? What 
could I have done to win? Can I do it if 
such a conflict confronts me in the future? 
Did I deserve to win, or was it right that 
I lose? And would I have been happy with 
the victory? 

Here you have several people radiating 

(Continued on page 78 





Philadelphia Markets 


Part I 


Curtis looks solid and stable and its editors 


are always receptive to new writers. Other 


Philadelphia markets want you too. 


by Pauline Bloom 


N 1725 IN PHILADELPHIA, Benjamin 

Franklin published the first American 
book (on insurance). Today the publishing 
industry here employs more than 10,000 
people. 

Philadelphia is a city of institutions. One 
of its most impressive institutions is the 
Curtis Publishing Company at Independ- 
ence Square, Philadelphia 5, Pa. 


When Cyrus H. K. Curtis took over 
THE post in 1897, the circulation was 


1,800. Today Curtis produces and circu- 
lates over 30 million magazines a month, 
and uses 13 million pounds of ink in a year. 


The present editor, Ben Hibbs, is a giant 
of a man, genial and unhurried. He took 
over in 1942, a difficult time, but the two 
most sensitive magazine barometers, circu- 
lation and advertising volume, soon began 
to react to his astuteness. 


Today THE post has a circulation of 
more than 5 million. It receives 100,000 to 


The Post’s editor, Ben Hibbs, and his staff discuss and plan future issues at regular editorial meetings 
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125,000 manuscripts a year, excluding fill- 
ers. Everything which comes in gets a look. 
Readers are instructed to pass on to asso- 
ciate editors anything which has the faintest 
possibilities. If a manuscript gets even one 
“Yes” vote from an Associate Editor, it will 
be read by a Senior Editor, either Robert 
Fuoss, Executive Editor, or Robert Sherrod, 
Managing Editor, or Ben Hibbs himself. 

“What are some of the most serious and 
frequent mistakes writers make?” we asked. 
Mr. Hibbs’ answer was prompt: “Lack of 
clarity. The writing is muddy, blurred, am- 
biguous. Many of the articles are produced 
with too much haste, without enough 
thought and care given to the development 
of the idea or the writing. There is not 
enough discipline, not enough understand- 
ing of the principles of composition.” 

What about fiction? “In fiction we in- 
sist on a plot,” Mr. Hibbs said. “Readers 
expect a story and we must give it to them. 
Our stories must have entertainment value.” 

“There is a lot of talk about the Post 
story, the post article, the post style. What 
this really boils down to is craftsmanship. 
This office receives so many articles and 
stories all the time, that they are not likely 
to run into shortages, and they therefore 
don’t ask for any particular kinds of stories 
or articles. They choose the best of those 
that are submitted. Of course, love stories 
are always your best bet. 

“We like to introduce new writers,” Mr. 
Hibbs said, “but they must know their 
business.” 

And I have evidence to prove it. That 
very week the post carried a story by one 
of the students in my Brooklyn College 
classes who sent in her story cold—a love 
story. It was sifted through from the slush 
and it brought her $850, the basic rate. 


IN 1876 cyRUS H. K. CURTIS started 
a four-page weekly, THE LADIES’ HOME 
JOURNAL. 

When Edward W. Bok took over the 
editorship in 1887 the circulation was half 
a million. By 1904 it was the first magazine 
to cross the million mark. THE JOURNAL be- 
came a powerful influence on American 
women and American homes. Under the 
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direction of its present editors, Bruce and 
Beatrice Gould, THE JOURNAL has gone on 
to new heights in circulation and editorial 
scope. 

For the last ten years Anne Eisenlen has 
been in charge of unsolicited manuscripts. 
She receives about 20,000 articles and 
stories a year and she has been able to sup- 
ply about 20% of THE JOURNAL’s short fic- 
tion out of this material. 

A first story brings $850, the second 
$1,000, the third $1,250, then $1,500, and 
beyond that point it’s a matter of meeting 
the competition, which THE JOURNAL will 
always do. 

THE JOURNAL editors do not like to give 
any detailed requirements, since they are 
against all formulas and have no special 
taboos. They buy and print what they them- 
selves like to read. 

Fiction runs from short-shorts to 40,000- 
word one-shots and serials. In articles, you 
have more chance with very short pieces. 
Ten to fifteen verses are used per issue. 


WITH THE END of the war, air travel 
became commonplace, people had more 
dollars to spend, and more leisure to enjoy 
the spending. HOLIDAY was planned to 
help Americans to make the best possible 
use of both. Now, ten years later, travel 
is the greatest world-wide industry, and 
HOLIDAY has become the bible of travelers. 

Many HoLipay articles discuss famous 
vacation areas as these are of primary in- 
terest to the readers. However, the editors 
have a deep interest in fresh off-the-beaten- 
trail places that have their own unique 
flavor. 

HOLIDAY is more than a travel magazine. 
It is a leisure publication. In every issue 
you are likely to find, in addition to what 
might be termed travel pieces, articles on 
sports, fashion, the study of languages, 
food, personalities, culture, reading, tele- 
vision, the movies, music, and the theater. 

Ted Patrick, the Editor, wants more than 
reportage from writers. The writing itself 
is of a high literary calibre. 

“My Trip Abroad,” would not have a 
very good chance here. But if you have 
lived or traveled in some special part of 








Ted Patrick, Editor of Holiday 


the world which you understand deeply, 
and about which you can write effectively, 
send in a detailed query: If the editors are 
interested, they will work with you. The 
market is open, but you must prove to the 
editors that you have a special “feel” for 
the place, and that you have the writing 
ability to project this to the reader. 

Mr. Patrick suggests that the query in- 
clude the lead paragraph or two, so that 
the editors may get a good idea of your 
approach to the subject, and of your writ- 
ing ability. Then, in two or three pages. 
state briefly what will be covered. 

Top payment in the field. 


JACK & JjiLL, the fourth Curtis publica- 


tion, was introduced in November 1938, 
edited by Ada Campbell Rose, who is still 
in charge. 

JacK & JILL is for boys and girls of 
primary and early intermediate ages. Each 
issue contains a chapter of a serial, several 
solidly constructed stories, and a few Tiny 
Tales for beginning readers. There are also 
how-to-do-its, poetry, puzzles, cut-outs, and 
other activity suggestions which children 
may execute without complicated equip- 
ment or adult supervision. 


Around The Town 
FARM JOURNAL AND COUNTRY GENTLE- 
MAN, Washington Square, Philadelphia 5, 
Pa., (which also absorbed The Farmer’s 
Wife), has a circulation of three and a half 


million farm families in every geographical 
location in the United States, and from 
every income bracket. Editor is Carroll P. 
Streeter, Managing Editor Lane Palmer, 
Editor of “Farmer’s Wife” section, Gertrude 
Dieken. 

FARM JOURNAL covers a broad variety of 
interests, all phases of agriculture, including 
new developments, every phase of home- 
making, and inspirational, or self-improve- 
ment articles. Some successful recent pieces 
have dealt with elections, cattle feed, unions 
for dairymen, raising corn, egg business, 
drouth, water systems, good health, window 
sill roses. 

“The Farmer’s Wife” section 
story in each issue which usually has a farm 
background. Among the article’s recent cov- 
erage included built-in ovens, installing a 
bathroom, TV, confessions of a school bus 
driver, how to build books into your home. 
Sewing, cooking, fashions and decorating 
are mostly staff prepared. 

Queries are preferred. 

Payment varies according to the value of 
the piece, and how much editing is re- 


uses one 


quired. But it is comparable to other na- 


tional magazines. 


FRONTIERS is published by the Academy 
of Natural Sciences, 19th Street and The 
Parkway, Philadelphia 3, Pa. It 


to seven articles on natural history subjects, 


uses five 


no fiction, running up to about 1,800 words, 
preferably accompanied by glossy prints. Of 
course, these must be scientifically accurate, 
but the language should not be technical. 

Mr. McCready Huston is the editor. He 
says about queries: “I can stand queries 
if they are terse and really show what the 
writer has in mind. Query writing is an art 
in itself. Generally it’s better to send the 
manuscript without build-up.” 

Payment is 2c a word or by special ar- 
rangement, on publication, but usually pub- 
lication is not unduly delayed. If there is 
reprint revenue, it is divided equally be- 
tween author and publisher. 


JEWISH QUARTERLY REVIEW, published 
by Dropsie College, Broad below York 
Street, Philadelphia, uses articles dealing 
with Jewish literature, history, religion, and 
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related subjects, which have scholarly and 
literary values. This review is now in its 
47th year of publication, and has consider- 
able prestige in its field. 

Payment is nominal. 


THE AQUARIUM is a monthly magazine 
published by Innes Publishing Company, 
12th at Cherry, Philadelphia 7. William 
T. Innes is Editor and founder, Alan M. 
Fletcher, Managing Editor. 

No fiction is used, but there is need for 
informative articles dealing with breeding 
experiences, do-it-yourself ideas, new or 
little-known fishes or aquatic plants. New 
ideas or fresh approaches to the hobby are 
sought. Any article is enhanced by good 
glossy photographs or reproducable pen 
drawings. Lengths 1,500 to 2,000 words. 

Payment is lc a word minimum, $2-00 
to $5.00 each for photographs. 


GENERAL MAGAZINE AND _ HISTORICAL 
CHRONICLE, a quarterly, the General Alum- 
nus Society, University of Pennsylvania, 
Philadelphia, uses free-lance material on 
historical subjects and topics of general in- 
terest. 

The Society also publishes PENNSYLVANIA 
GAZETTE which comes out every month ex- 


In the June Issue 


Branding The Western, by S. Omar Barker 
An old pro lassos the Western story. 


Other short pieces on Westerns and West- 
ern markets. 


Research is Rewarding—How to write a 
first class article by using the library. By 
James Cerruti, Associate Editor of HoLIDay, 
and free lance writer. 


Bards Behind Bars. Southern Michigan Pri- 
son has been called the “writingest prison in 
the world.” Several of its inmates have be- 
come successful writers while paying off 
their debt to society. Mel Carlson tells you 
the colorful story of the SMP writers. 


Breaking the Writing Block, by Cecilia 
Bartholomew. 


Plus markets, other ideas, regular features. 
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cept in July and August. Articles of genuine 
intellectual stimulation are wanted here. 


POPULAR pbocGs, 2009 Ranstead Street, 
Philadelphia, is a monthly with a circula- 
tion of some 22,000, chiefly among breed- 
ers, exhibitors, etc. No fiction is used, and 
articles are wanted only from authorities. 
Right now there is a heavy backlog of ma- 
terial on hand. Editor, Mrs. Alice Wagner. 


ETERNITY, 1716 Spruce Street, Philadel- 
phia 3, uses articles of a devotional nature. 
Good subjects for this magazine would be 
methods of Bible study, problems and op- 
portunities in home and foreign mission 
efforts, archaelogical developments such as 
the Dead Sea Scrolls. A successful recent 
article was one entitled “A Northern Chris- 
tian Looks at the Racial Problem.” 

Avoid all subjects and treatments which 
would not be in line with the position of 
conservative evangelical Christianity. 

Prefered length is not more than 2,500 
words, and the shorter the better. Payment 
is 2c a word on publication. Editor-in- 
Chief, Dr. Donald Grey Barnhouse; Editor, 
Russell T, Hitt. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES, 325 No. 
13th Street, Philadelphia 5, is an interde- 
nominational, independent religious weekly, 
issued continuously since 1859. It has a 
world-wide circulation reaching every state 
in the United States, every province in 
Canada, and many other countries, 

Each issue has one short story for chil- 
dren in the “Children at Home” Depart- 
ment. Articles 1,200 to 1,600 words, and 
300 to 1,000 words dealing with religious 
subjects. Avoid baptism, pacificism, race 
relations, and purely welfare work without 
Christian emphasis. 

President and editor is Philip E. Howard, 
Jr. Payment, $5 per 1,000 words on accept- 
ance. 

PHILADELPHIA is outstanding in the pub- 
lication of religious books and magazines. 
It is the headquarters for the three largest 
Protestant publishers, WESTMINSTER (Pres- 
byterian), Muhlenberg (United Lutheran), 
and jupson (American Baptist). 

At WESTMINSTER, the news is that Mr. 
Paul Hoffman, Trades Books Editor, has 
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resigned. All trade books manuscripts 
should be addressed to the Juvenile Editor, 
Miss Mary Pfeiffer. 

Dr. Paul L. Meacham is in charge of the 
Religious Books Department. If you have 
an idea for a good book in this category, 
query Dr. Meacham. 


WESTMINSTER has an active juvenile 
books department under the editorship of 
Miss Mary Pfeiffer. Miss Pfeiffer is not in- 
terested in picture books for very young 
children, but she does put out about 20 
books a year for teen-agers and for. the 
“middle-aged” children. For boys, adven- 
ture, history, sports, westerns, mysteries, 
and, of course, horse stories and dog stories. 
For girls, romance, with deftly handled in- 
troductions to adult problems, career books, 
mysteries. These should run from 50,000 
to 60,000 words. 

For the 8 to 12 group, Miss Pfeiffer 
likes family stories, mystery stories, animal 
stories, etc., that will appeal to both boys 
and girls. These should run from 35,000 
to 40,000 words. 

The usual royalty contract is offered— 


10% up to 10,000 copies sold, 12% after 
that. 


In addition to the book department, 
WESTMINSTER PRESS also has a magazine 
division which publishes four weekly maga- 
zines for children: 


VENTURE is a paper for boys and girls of 
12 to 15, edited by Aurelia E. Reigner. 
Stories should be 1,500 to 2,500 words long, 
serials of three or four chapters, also 1,500 
to 2,500 words in length for each chapter. 
These may be modern, historical, humorous 
or serious in tone. They may deal with 
mystery, adventure, or any other appropri- 
ate subject. 

Articles 500 to 1,000 words, with pho- 
tographs if you have them, dealing with 
hobbies, handcrafts, sports, church projects, 
nature, science biography, history, travel, 
cooking, good manners, vacations, and 
other subjects of interest to junior high- 
school children. Puzzles, quizzes, games, 
party plans, poems of 4 to 16 lines. 

Most of the manuscripts Mrs, Reigner 
has to return are weakly plotted stories, or 


lack freshness in subject matter and treat- 
ment. Don’t be too preachy or pious, but 
on the other hand, don’t over-emphasize 
dancing, romance, etc. 


FORWARD, edited by Mrs. Catherine Sid- 
well, is for young people of 16 to 23. Stories 
should run about 3,000 words, and serials 
of from 4 to 8 chapters should have install- 
ments of about the same length. Adventure 
and action stories are particularly wanted, 
which emphasize courage, loyalty, purpose, 
etc. But a “lesson” alone is not enough. 
There must be a well-plotted exciting story. 

Also buy articles 1,000 to 1,500 words, 
accompanied when possible, by clear glossy 
photographs, dealing with any appropriate, 
interesting subject, and inspirational edi- 
torials of 300 to 500 words. 

TRAILBLAZER is for boys and girls of 9 to 
11. Stories 1,000 to 1,800 words dealing 
with fantasy, humor, history, adventure or 
the realities of today’s world, but they must 
be well plotted and full of action. Evelyn 
Ferguson is Editor. “This is a difficult age 
to write for,” she says. “My biggest prob- 
lem is the right age slant. They are either 
too young or too old.” 

Articles of 200 to 500 words, appropriate 
for this age group, puzzles, games, quizzes, 
and poetry up to 20 lines. 

STORIES is also edited by Evelyn Fergu- 
son. This is for the 4 to 8 age reader. Fan- 
tasy, humor, and modern life stories of 
800 to 1,200 words, articles suggesting 
things to make and do, simple enough to 
give the child a sense of achievement, easy 
cutouts and puzzles and verse. 

For all these magazines, payment is Ic a 
word and up for prose, 20c a line for poetry. 
Seasonal material should be submitted six 
months in advance. All manuscripts re- 
ceived by the 15th are decided upon by the 
end of the month. Checks for accepted 
manuscripts are sent out on the month 
following. Send a three-cent stamp to ob- 
tain sample copies of all four papers. 

Westminster Press is at Witherspoon 
Building, Philadelphia 7, Pa. 


BUCKS COUNTY TRAVELER, 75 Shewell 
Avenue, Doylestown, Pa., is primarily in- 
terested in articles about the whole area 
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surrounding Bucks County, and, of course, 
Bucks County itself. History and folklore 
of this region, places and institutions which 
have contributed to its development, per- 
sonality pieces. 

Some of the material is staff written, 
but the editors (Alan Miller, editor; Alfred 
H. Sinks, managing editor) are now using 
more and more free-lance material, and 
would like to see the work of new writers. 
Though to date this book has used only 
non-fiction and verse, there is now interest 
in fiction, too, but it must deal with char- 
acters and situations which somehow relate 
to Buck County. 

The base rate is about 2c a word, but 
payment varies with the quality and value 
of the story and the amount of research 
involved. 


PRESBYTERIAN LIFE, Witherspoon Build- 
ing Philadelphia 7, Pa., Robert J. Cadigan 
is editor, Mary Ann Gehres, associate edi- 
tor. 

The only fiction used is one children’s 
story in each issue. The rest of the maga- 
zine is directed to adult members of the 


Presbyterian Church. The chief interest is 
in articles about laymen and activities of 
the Presbyterian Church that would appeal 
to a national readership. The writing style 
must be lively, anecdotal, and with con- 
versation and color to add human interest. 
Articles of a reflective or philosophical 
nature are usually assigned to fit in with 
specific editorial plans. As a free-lancer you 
have a better chance with personality and 
news stories. 

Children’s stories run from 500 to 800 
words; feature articles, 1,200 to 2,000 words: 
news stories, 300 to 500 words. Payment is 
at 2c a word. 


ETUDE, The Music Magazine, is at Presser 
Place and Lancaster Avenue, Bryn Mawr. 
Pa. Guy McCoy is Editor. 

This is a monthly with circulation of 
65,000, among people who work in the 
music field in one way or another, and all 
articles must relate to music, of course. 
Articles of direct help to the subscribers are 
most valued. 

Payment about $50 on publication. 





just Paging 


By Joseph Alvarez 


How to Make $18,000 a Year Free- 
Lance Writing, Larston Farrar. Mr. Far- 
rar’s message is that “free-lance writing is 
primarily a business,” and the writer’s life 
is “primarily that of a businessman.” His 
book is a record of what he has learned 
about the business of writing in twenty years 
of free lancing (mostly non-fiction for the 
business press). He makes no attempt to 
teach you how to write. Instead he concen- 
trates on how to get decent returns from 
your investment of time and talent on the 
free-lance market. If you skip the first 40 
pages and start with chapter 3, you will 
learn something. Mr. Farrar lists the refer- 
ence books that you will find most useful. 
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He suggests a regimen for handling the 
daily chores of free lancing, like generating 
ideas, filing, interviewing, researching, an- 
swering correspondence, querying, writing 
memos, follow-up letters, choosing markets, 
reading, telephoning and, of course, writing 

Mr. Farrar also writes about many begin- 
ners’ problems that come up, such as 
whether or not to retain an agent, whether 
to take a writing course, when to plunge 
into full-time free lancing.He handles these 
problems both candidly and sincerely. The 
only real fault with Mr. Farrar’s book is 
that it is overwritten. At least 100 pages 
could have been edited out without loss in 
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style or content. Mr. Farrar tends to use 
three examples where one would do, thereby 
slowing the pace and blunting his point. 
The first two chapters, titled “How Do 
You Know You Can’t Write,” and “Why 
You Should Be a Writer,” are superfluous. 
Nobody has to be convinced that they 
should be a writer. What a writer wants 
from a book on his trade is information that 
will make him a better and more successful 
writer. And in the rest of the book there is 
plenty of material which can do just that if 
you follow Mr. Farrar’s advice. (Hawthorn 
Books, $4.95) : 


What Happens in Book Publishing, ed- 
ited by Chandler B. Grannis. Most people, 
even writers, know little of what goes on 
behind the scenes in book publishing. How 
is a book produced after the manuscript has 
been accepted by the editor? How much 
does it cost to print the average novel? 
What is the usual advertising budget for a 
book? (Authors never think it’s enough!) 
How many people are involved in getting a 
book to the public? What is the publisher’s 
profit? These and many other topics are 
discussed by an expert in his or her particu- 
lar phase of book publishing. The chapter 
on subsidary rights covers all the possible 
sources of additional revenue for the pub- 
lisher and the writer. These sources, which, 
in the past, were the icing on the cake, to- 
day buy the authors new car and 
change the publisher's ink from red to 
black. The dust jacket describes this as a 
handbook for those seeking to enter pub- 
lishing. It is a good reference, no doubt, 
but the busiest entrance into publishing still 
remains the mailroom. (Columbia Univer- 
sity Press, $5.50) 


Prize Stories, 1957, The O’Henry 
Awards. Edited by Paul Engle. This year’s 
roster of prize-winning authors, contains 
some familiar names like Flannery O’Con- 
nor, William Faulkner, John Cheever, Irwin 
Shaw and Mary McCarthy, and two recent 
WRITER’S DIGEST contributors, Herbert Gold, 
and William Marsh. Several of the writers 
have drawn heavily from news headlines, 


using themes of racial prejudice and social 
maladjustment, and we sometimes felt as if 
we were reading the daily paper. For in- 
stance, Herbert Gold’s fresh description of 
“The Colonel’s pants (that) twitched and 
constantly reshaped a triangle behind as he 
went out for his evening walk” was almost 
lost in a story that was little more than 
journalistic moralizing. However, there 
were fine passages in most of the stories, 
and even some plots. One puzzle: Faulk- 
ner’s “By the People.” The jumbled syntax 
left us too confused to read the story, if 
there was one. 

The slicks, often ignored or, at best, poor- 
ly represented in these collections, this time 
came off with the honors. Irwin Shaw’s 
“Then We Were Three,” a romantic yarn 
about two young men and a girl in Europe, 
was sensitively yet not mawkishly done, and 
credit should go to Mcca.v’s for publishing 
it originally. (Doubleday, $3.95) 


Jack London’s Tales of Adventure, ed- 
ited by Irving Shepard. Almost everything 
Jack London wrote could be called a tale of 
adventure, and this collection gives us a 
sampling of the fiction and non-fiction of 
the most successful writer of the early 
1900’s. London’s fiction is often strongly 
philosophical. His characters are as apt to 
argue about the nature of society as brawl 
on a tramp steamer. London himself never 
seemed to make up his mind what he 
believed in, and there is the feeling in his 
stories that the ideas are not completely 
thought out. His reporting, however, was on 
the spot and dramatic. He went to Man- 
churia for the Russo-Japanese War and into 
flaming San Francisco after the earthquake. 

His account of the San Francisco catas- 
trophe (for COLLIER’s) reads as well today 
as it did fifty years ago, despite occasional 
clumsy attempts at drama, and use of in- 
verted sentence construction (“Remains only 
the fringe of dwelling-houses on the out- 
skirts of what was once San Francisco’’ ). 
There are selections from seven of his novels 
in addition to some articles and twenty-five 
short stories. Photo illustrations. (Hanover 
House, $4.95) 
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General Markets 


The Alaska Sportsman, Box 118, Ketchikan, 
Alaska. Issued monthly; 35c per copy; $3.50 per 
year. Emery F. Tobin, Editor, writes: “We like 
stories written in the first person about experi- 
ences in Alaska’s great outdoors; about farming, 
hunting and fishing, prospecting, adventures, 
mining, other industries of the Territory. We aim 
to hold a mirror to life on ‘The Last Frontier.’ 
Stories should be in rather informal style, but 
with much detail. We don’t want fiction. Accepted 
material should be from 2,000 to 6,000 words, 
although longer stories are accepted for serial- 
ization. Particularly desired now are stories of 
adventure during Gold-Rush days. In order to do 
a good story, knowledge of Alaska from personal 
observation is a ‘must.’ We do not want fillers or 
poetry. We buy photographs (8x10 preferred, 
although larger ones are acceptable) as illustra- 
tions for a manuscript, or submitted with cap- 
tions only. Payment is Yc a word. For photo- 
graphs we pay from $3 to $5, according to qual- 
ity. Payment is on publication. 


The American Home, 300 Park Ave., New 
York 22, N.Y. Issued monthly; 25c per copy; 
$3.00 per year. Louise Leeds, Editor. Does not 
use fiction or verse. Accepted articles must per- 
tain to the home—building, remodeling, repair- 
ing, decorating, kitchen and laundry planning, 
gardening, home decorative crafts, food, and 
how-to-do-it subjects. These should be written to 
appeal to suburban homemakers in the upper 
middle income bracket. Buys filler material. Likes 
8x10 photographs as illustrations for an article, 
or with captions. Rates depend on value and 
amount of material accepted. Payment is made 
on acceptance, and reports require approximately 
four weeks from receipt of material. 
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minute | market news from coast to coast. 


‘ \ 


Anything Goes, 406 Third Ave., E., Weyburn, 
Sask., Canada. Issued bi-monthly; 25c per copy; 
$1.00 per year. Hart Kirch, Editor, sends the 
following market information: “We include a 
news feature in every issue, which must be on 
present-day world affairs. Length for this is from 
1,000 to 1,400 words. We also include a humor 
column of about 600 words. We would like to 
contact a writer to do a column with a general 
topic for our magazine. We like one good piece 
of fiction per issue of the ‘anything goes’ type; 
length should be between 2,500 and 6,000 words. 
We do use some fillers, although none are needed 
at present. No photographs. We publish three 
pages of general poetry, for all ages, from 4 to 
20 lines, and pay $2 per poem accepted. For 
news features and articles we pay 2c a word; and 
1'%c a word for fiction—on publication. Reports 
are made every month, and we request that 
return postage be enclosed. Address all manu- 
scripts to Hart Kirch, Dept. M-1, P.O. Box 
1393, Weyburn, Saskatchewan, Canada.” 


Astrology Guide, 441 Lexington Ave., New 
York 17, N. Y. Issued bi-monthly; 35c per copy; 
$2.00 per year. Dal Lee, Editorial Director. 
Interested in non-technical and technical articles 
on all phases of astrology; material in which 
astrology is shown as a guide to help people. 
Average length is 1,500 words. Pays Ic to 1'/ 
a word, on acceptance. 


New York Enquirer, 47 W. 63rd St., New York 
23, N. Y. James Allan, Managing Editor, writes: 
“Our listing in a recent issue of your magazine 
brought a healthy response, but apparently most 
of the free-lancers who subsequently submitted 
material to us did not carefully read the listing. 
What we are looking for is dynamic, human 
interest stories told with drama and excitement, 
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and replete with good quotes. But there’s another 
angle we did not cover, and I would like to in- 
clude it now. Briefly, we are also interested in 
the sort of piece that tells a poignant story about 
the deeply personal effects of tragedy on people. 
For instance, the aftermath of an auto crash 
that orphaned a family would be typical. Such 
stories may sometimes be obtained by following 
up obscure news items buried away in the back 
of a writer's hometown newspaper. The possi- 
bilities are limitless and, with a bit of digging 
and interviewing, a writer should come up with 
a highly readable story.” 


Family Weekly Magazine, 179 N. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago 1, Ill. Issued weekly. Ben Kart- 
man, Editor. The audience for this publication 
is the average hometown—the middle-sized cities 
and towns throughout the United States. Only 
strong lead articles of 1,200 to 1,500 words are 
wanted. These may be on family relations, com- 
munity problems, or about people or organiza- 
tions in the news. As an example, the editor cites 
an article in an upcoming issue of this magazine. 
This is a story titled ‘No Time For Tears,” and 
is the story behind the story of Red Skelton’s 
personal tragedy—the fatal illness of his nine- 
year-old son. Does not want fiction, fillers or 
verse. Likes photographs submitted as _ illustra- 
tions for a story. Payment is $100, and up, and 
is made on acceptance. Reports are within two 
weeks, 


TRYFLC. 


PC, of course, is SMLA’s outstanding special 
service, Personal Collaboration, which we orig- 
inally tested by working with sixteen entirely 
new writers. Before the test period was ever, 
fourteen had ‘sold two scripts each or more. 


The success of the service stems entirely from 
its one basic, simple principle: Instead of allow- 
ing the client to work in the dark when writing 
his stories or articles, and perhaps end up with 
flaw-filled scripts which won’t sell, the agency 
watches over and works with him every inch of 
the way, from idea stage through finished script 
and sale. Under PC service, the agency shows 
the client how to analyze stories or articles, and 
plot the way the top professionals on our client- 
list do it—helps him write first drafts on which 
the agency goes to work with blue pencil—step 
by step until the scripts are entirely salable and 
out to market under the same sales service we 
give our established clients—and sold. 





And, because SMLA is a manuscript-sales 


Golf Digest Magazine, 611 Davis St., Evanston, 
Ill. Issued ten times annually; 35c per copy; 
$3.00 per year. John P. May, Editor. Uses golf 
instructional articles, whose premises are backed 
by a professional golfer, There is an utmost need 
for these. Also wants short fiction (1,000 words 
preferred—should not be over 1,500 words) on 
golf situations. Uses very few fillers, and those 
accepted are one-word epigrams, short jokes or 
laughable incidents. Buys 8x10 glossy pix as 
illustrations for a manuscript. No poetry. Pay- 
ment is 3c a word, with a $25 minimum. Pay- 
ment for filler material is from $2.50 to $5.00; 
$10 for single pictures. All payment is made 
upon acceptance of the material, and reports 
require approximately 72 hours—sometimes 
longer. 


Investor’s Future Magazine, Crystal Lake, Illi- 
nois. Issued monthly; 50c per copy; $6.00 per 
year. William D. Bowden, Editor, writes: “We 
could use articles on investment experiences or 
investment advice that would help our readers 
(the non-professional investor) improve or bet- 
ter understand the use of money to make money 
—but this is only for articles written by a 
female. We have adequate writing from the male 
side. Published length should be from 1,000 to 
2,000 words. We do not use fiction, photographs 
or verse; and we very seldom use any filler 
material, Payment is 1 %c a word for first article 


THE SERVICE WHICH STOPS ERRORS 
AS SOON AS THEY’RE MADE / 


agency and not a school, there are no “test 
assignments” or “lessons” or other waste motion 
off the track. Every bit of work the writer does 
is on material which ends up offered for sale. 
Nor is the service dragged out—PC in full covers 
a comparatively short period of time. And there 
is no dull waiting: PC material is worked on the 
same day the mail brings it in, and replies go out 
by special delivery air mail, if desired. 

Nearly all of the new writers accepted for PC 
service have now sold: to The Saturday Evening 
Post, Cosmopolitan, This Week, Redbook, Fam- 
ily Circle, Toronto Star Weekly, Modern 
Romances, True Confessions, Coronet, Manhunt, 
Ellery Queen’s Mystery Magazine, Argosy, Ad- 
venture, Rinehart, Dutton, Gold Medal and many, 
many others. We'll be happy to discuss working 
with you. 

Personal Collaboration is open to promising 
writers who have, or have not, worked with us 
before, and the charge is moderate. Please write 
for full details. No charge or obligation, of 
course. 





SCOTT MEREDITH LITERARY AGENCY, INC. 


580 FIFTH AVENUE, 


NEW YORK 36, N.Y. 











14th SOUTHWEST 
WRITERS CONFERENCE 


June 8-11 


$1,000 in Cash Prizes ... Entries returned with 
comment . .. Workshops . . . Lectures. . . 
Luncheons ... Autograph Party .. Visit to the 
fabulous King Ranch... Sailing... 

Talk shop with editors, publishers, critics, 
famous writers including HARRISON SMITH, 
WILLIAM B. HART, NINA DORRANCE, DR. 
TOM BATTEN, TIMOTHY SEIDES, J. FRANK 
DOBIE, STANTON COBLENTZ, HARNETT T. 
KANE, FRED GIPSON, GARLAND ROARK, 
LON TINKLE, J. MEREDITH TATTON, DR. 
W. A. STIGLER, JOEL MCCRINDLE, L. L. 
FOREMAN, HOLLAND MCCOMBS, FRANK 
WARDLAW, ROSS PHARES, DECHARD 
TURNER, LYNWOOD GIACOMINI, MAR- 
GARET PAGE, KEN HARPER, SIDDIE JOE 
JOHNSON, RITA NAYLOR, LILY PETER, 
COTHBURNE O’NEAL, BROWNIE McNEIL, 
RUEL MCDANIEL, HARRY RANSOME, M. D. 
MCELROY, EDYTHE CAPREOL, KATHRANE 
EVANS, VAN CHANDLER, KATHERINE MC- 
COMB, CARL GIBKE, LEONARD ORMEROD, 
DR. J. A. CARROLL, CHARLES BECKMAN 


... and others. 


Director Dee Woods 
406 S. Carancahua Corpus Christi, Texas 
Sessions in the Robert Driscoll Hotel 


With the Author of a Prize-Winning Novel 
Live at my Writers’ Colony in N. H. from 1 day to 
6 weeks. Tuition includes story, article, novel, play, 
or poetry instr.; room, meals, (19th yr.). Reference 
(ou WHO IN THE MIDWEST, 6 textbooks, 1500 
‘ectures. Or, I'll also help you sell by mail coach- 
ing. $1 M. words. $10 per month 
MILDRED |. REID 


49 Salem Lane Evanston, Illinois 


HAVE A PROFITABLE VACATION 





INDIANA UNIVERSITY WRITERS’ CONFERENCE 


July 8-13 
Workshops conducted by Jessamyn West. Henry La Cos- 
sitt. Walker Gibson. Michelle Cousin, Don Congdon, and 
Jean Poindexter Colby. Personal consultations. Air- 
conditioned. 
ROBERT W. MITCHNER, Director 
Indiana University Bloomington, Indiana 





Huckleberry 


Mountain Workshop — Camp for the Creative Arts 
JUNE 16 — AUGUST 3! 

All fields of Creative Writing 
PHOTOGRAPHY e PAINTING © HANDICRAFTS 
Class and individual instruction. Rustic cabins on the 
slope of Huckleberry Mountain. For booklet W. write: 


Director, Huckleberry, Hendersonville, North Carolina 





CLEVELAND WRITERS’ CONFERENCE 


JUNE 27-29 
Workshops in fiction, article, juvenile and other fields 
conducted by top editors and writers. Cash prizes! All 
sessions held at Higbee Department Store. For details, 
w : 
sega IRV. LEIBERMAN 
565 Hipp Annex Cleveland 15, Ohio 
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accepted from a writer. We will increase the 
payment considerably for any subsequent accepted 
articles from the same writer. All payment is on 
acceptance. 


Life & Health, 6856 Eastern Ave., N. W., 
Washington 12, D.C. Issued monthly; 35c per 
copy; $3.25 per year. J. DeWitt Fox, M. D., Edi- 
tor. Audience here is mothers, patients in doctors’ 
offices and hospitals, and the man-on-the-street 
interested in keeping fit, and feeling better. Pre- 
fers articles which encourage better health by 
taking care of one’s body, enjoying life, getting 
adequate exercise, relaxing more, taking time to 
keep trim. Specific diseases are discussed, such as 
hypertension, heart disease, migraine, cancer, TB, 
but always with a final note: “see your doctor, 
take it easy, eat right, sleep more and enjoy life, 
because this will help prevent all disease.’ Does 
not use fiction nor filler material, although short 
verse, from 4 to 8 lines, is purchased. Verse 
must be humorous, optimistic, sparkling — on 
health, encouraging outdoor life, good health 
habits, or something about the doctor or nurse 
Likes 8x10 photographs, although can use 5x7’s 
(glossies), as illustrations for an article. Payment 
is on acceptance—2c to 3c a word, depending on 
material; $3 to $5 each for photographs; $2 to 
$5 for verse. 


Media, 3750 N. Albany, Chicago, Illinois. Jack 
Walters, Editor. This a brand new monthly maga- 
zine, directed towards people in the applied arts. 
and people interested in the applied arts, that is, 
commercial and fine art, design, and typography. 
The magazine will be sold primarily through 
subscriptions, 6 months for $3.00, $6.00 per year 
and cover price is 75c. It will be a black and 
white slick paper magazine, 48 pages, with a 
three color cover. The editor wants to see a 
variety of material. Fiction will be used in the 
magazine. What is wanted is quality, off-beat 
type fiction with good characterizations, fine 
writing. Stories should involve artists or people 
connected with a job in advertising or other al- 
lied field. On the article side a variety of material 
is wanted, educational articles about commercial 
art, design, fine art, the advertising industry: 
personality stories again involving people in the 
applied arts; humor, satire, dramatized fact. 
something like “My Life in an Ad Factory,” is 
also wanted. Prices for articles and fiction of 
any length will be $50.00 on publication. The 
editors hope to pay on acceptance before too long 
if the magazine catches on. Cartoons are bought 
at $10.00 and the gags must also be about artists. 


The National Humane Review, 896 Pennsy!- 
vania St., Denver 3, Colo. Issued bi-monthly; 25« 
per copy; $1.50 per year. Wants articles or fic- 
tion dealing with unusual kindness, or the pre- 
vention of cruelty, to children or animals. “Ani- 
mals” refers to pets, wildlife or livestock. Length 
should be between 600 and 2,000 words. Payment 





THAT HAS 


ENDURED WITH THE 


PYRAMIDS 


A SECRET METHOD FOR 
THE MASTERY OF LIFE 


mids and the mighty Temples of the Pharaohs? Civi- 

lization began in the Nile Valley centuries ago. 
Where did its first builders acquire their astounding wisdom 
that started man on his upward climb? Beginning with 
naught they overcame nature’s forces and gave the world its 
first sciences and arts. Did their knowledge come from a race 
now submerged beneath the sea, or were.they touched with 
Infinite inspiration? From what concealed source came the 
wisdom that produced such characters as Amenhotep IV, 
Leonardo da Vinci, Isaac Newton, and a host of others? 
Today it is known that they discovered and learned to inter- 
pret certain Secret Methods for the development of their 
inner power of mind. They learned to command the inner 
forces within their own beings, and to master life. This secret 
art of living has been preserved and handed down throughout 
the ages. Today it is extended to those who dare to use its 
profound principles to meet and solve the problems of life in 
these complex times. 


This Sealed Book—FREE 


Has life brought you that personal satisfaction, the sense of achieve- 
ment and happiness that you desire? If not, it is your duty to your- 
self to learn about this rational method of applying natural laws for 
the mastery of life. To the thoughtful person it is obvious that every- 
one cannot be entrusted with an intimate knowledge of the mysteries 
of life, for everyone is not capable of properly using it. But if you 
are one of those possessed of a true desire to forge ahead and wish 
to make use of the subtle influences of life, the Rosicrucians (not a 
religious organization) wil! send you A Sealed Book of explanation 
without obligation. This Sealed Book tells how you, in the privacy of 
your own home, without interference with your personal affairs or 
manner of living, may receive these secret teachings. Not weird or 
strange practices, but a rational application of the basic laws of life. 
Use the coupon, and obtain your complimentary copy. 


The ROSICRUCIANS 


SAN JOSE (aMorc) CALIFORNIA 


W oisesnd came the knowledge that built the Pyra- 





AMENHOTEP IV 
Founder of Egypt's 
Mystery Schools 


Use this 
coupon for 
FREE 

copy of book 





SCRIBE A.T.S. 


The Rosicrucians (AMORC) 
San Jose, California 


Please send free copy of Sealed Book 
which I shall read as directed. 


NAME 





ADDRESS. 





CITY. 
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Aunouncement 


The Second Pacific Northwest Inter- 
national Writers Conference will be held 
on the Beautiful Campus of the University 
of Washington at Seattle on July 25, 26 
and 27, 1957, with a cruise on July 28th 
across picturesque Puget Sound to Kiana 
Lodge on the Olympia Peninsula for a 
salmon barbecue and Potlatch dinner. 
Two hundred fifty rooms have been re- 
served in the University of Washington 
dormitories for visitors. 


Workshops will be staffed by leading 
authors and educators and special ses- 
sions on the theme of looking into the 
windows of tomorrow” 
fresh material will be novel, 
and inspirational. 


for new and 
instructive 


RALPH BUSHNELL POTTS, President 
PACIFIC NORTHWEST INTERNATIONAL 
WRITERS CONFERENCE, INC. 


(a non-profit corporation) 


1702 Hoge Building — Seattle 4, Washington 





For a different Conference, attend the Fifth Session of the 


LAURENTIAN WRITERS’ CONFERENCE 


AUGUST 4-11, 1957 
The original tA riters’ Houseparty-Conference, held at the 
Director's private country estate at 
LAKE MM: ANITOU SOUTH, near Montreal, CANADA 
For information and Bulletin, please write the Director 


MISS E. LOUISE CUSHING 





820 Buchanan Street Montreal 9, P. Quebec, Canada 


PHILADELPHIA CONFERENCE 


PHILADELPHIA REGIONAL WRITERS’ CONFERENCE 
NINTH ANNUAL ¢ JUNE 5, 6, 7 


Cash prize contests. Workshops in 12 subjects. Evening 
lectures. Consultations. All sessions held at the modern 
Sylvania Hotel. Write for programs to: 


OLGA P. MacFARLAND, Registrar 
P.O. Box 897 Philadelphia 5, Pennsylvania 


Slicks - Pulps - Confessions - Plays 
TRY MY 
Collaborative 


s 
Teacher-Client Way! 
Your manuscript read and revised by an 
expert Author and Editor. Individual pro- 
fessional instruction. Each client my pupil. Each manu- 
script report a show-how lesson in writing. Capitalize your 


talent. 

DAVID A BALCH 
Former_ editor me STORY, the DELL _ GROUP; Asso- 
ciate Fluor THE AMERICAN MAGAZINE; Instructor 
licensed school of writing. Author of Novels, Biographies, 
Short Stories, Articles, and four Broadway Play 


FICTION—NON- FICTION—DRAMA 
($1.00 per thousand words. ge 4 Min. ae Plays $15) 
Minimum $3.00 per MS. Why pay more? 
Manuscripts Marketed. Prompt iepario-dte Waiting 
Special rates for student house guests 

















Balch Literary Agency, wonriceucs w. v. 
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is 1¥%c to 2c per word, and is paid on publi- 
cation. Likes photographs of any size as illustra- 
tions, or with caption material only. Payment for 
these is from $2 to $5 each. Does not use fillers, 
and very little poetry is accepted. Reports are 
made within a month. 


Nature Magazine, 1214 16th St., N. W., Wash- 
ington 6, D.C. Issued 10 times a get 60c a 
copy; $5.00 per year. Richard W. Westwood, 
Editor, Uses popular, illustrated articles on 
nature subjects, written by people who have some 
background in, or knowledge of, the field of con- 
servation as pertains to nature and the outdoors. 
Maximum length is 2,500 words. Mr. Westwood 
urgently urges a query indicating the subject 
matter and pix available. A study of the mag- 
azine is almost necessary, since the approach here 
is very specialized. Buys a few 200 to 400-word 
fillers that are accompanied by one good illustra- 
tion. No fiction. Likes photographs that are at 
least 5x7 glossies, and in a series, for use as illus- 
trations for a manuscript, or submitted with cap- 
tions. Overstocked on verse just now, but does 
use two to five poems (24-line limit) per issue. 
Payment is 2c to 3c per word. for text, 50c per 
line for poetry, and $4 to $5 for photographs, 
and is made upon acceptance. Reports require up 
to five days, unless the editor is away from his 
office. 


Quip, 1014 N. Pennsylvania St., Indianapolis 
6, Ind. Issued monthly; 25c per copy; $3.00 per 
year. Maxwell Droke, Editor. This magazine is 
published by Droke House, publishers of Quote, 
the weekly digest for public speakers. Uses origi- 
nal anecdotes, epigrams, and a limited amount of 
light verse. In addition, there is a need for light, 
humorous sketches, ranging from 400 to 750 
words. Also buys cartoons, but art standards here 
are very high. This is called “‘a magazine of fam- 
ily fun.” Contributors should not waste postage 
sending vulgar stories or the usual “girlie” gags, 
nor is there any market here for smut or ques- 
tionable material. Pays good prices, on accept- 
ance. Material submitted to this magazine will 
automatically also be considered for Quote as 
well (and vice versa). 


The Rosicrucian Digest, Rosicrucian Park, San 
Jose, Calif. Issued monthly; 30c a copy. Frances 
Vejtasa, Editor. Interested in research articles 
(bibliography attached). Subject matter may be 
in many fields of human endeavor, from the fa: 
past to the present, and must be traceable through 
recognized natural laws or cyclic manifestations. 
Interested also in articles on experimental activi- 
ties providing for the needs of the superior child 
These should be recent as to usage, either in the 
schoolroom or otherwise, and should have been 
proved successful as a supplement to regular 
school work. Payment is 2c per word (or by 
arrangement), and is made upon acceptance. 





Important news for every author 
who is looking for a publisher... 
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Publishers’ Weekly confirms: 


VANTAGE PRESS 
IS NOW 
THE NATION'S 
LARGEST 
SUBSIDY 
BOOK PUBLISHER 


os 


— and the 6th largest publisher in titles issued ! 


W hat does this record actually mean 
to you, the author in search of a pub- 
lisher? 


It means that writers, critics and lit- 
erary agents have given Vantage Press 
a tremendous vote of confidence. 


It means that more and more writers 
each year are learning that Vantage’s 
subsidy publishing service is second to 
none — that it offers virtually every- 
thing authors seek in publicity, in pro- 
motion, in aggressive sales activity. 


Would you like to learn more about 


the successful publishing program 
that has made Vantage Press America’s 
largest subsidy publisher? 





FREE BOOKLET EXPLAINS 
THIS EFFECTIVE PROGRAM 











Even though your book may have 
been rejected, write for a copy of our 
24-page illustrated booklet, To the Au- 
thor in Search of a Publisher. It is 
packed with sound ideas for every 
writer, and shows how to get your 
book published, promoted and mar- 
keted. Ask for Booklet AA. It’s free. 


VANTAGE PRESS, INC. 


America’s Largest Subsidy Book Publisher 


120 West 31 Street 


ON THE WEST COAST 
6253 Hollywood Blvd. 
Hollywood 28, Calif. 


New York 1, N. Y. 


IN WASHINGTON 
1010 Vermont Ave., N.W. 
Washington 5, D.C. 








24th WRITERS CONFERENCE 
in the ROCKY MOUNTAINS 
July 22 - August 9, 1957 


For both beginning and experienced writers. Work- 
shops include novel, short story, poetry, non-fiction, 
juvenile fiction and television drama. 

e 


Distinguished staff, with William E. Barrett, Warren 
Beck, Rolfe Humphries, Ellingwood (Bud) Kay, 
Virginia Sorensen, Richard Wormser, and others. 
Comfortable climate, excellent accommodations, 
scenic attractions. + 

Write Don Saunders, Conference Director 

University of Colorado 

Macky 366 Boulder, Colorado 





THE CHRISTIAN WRITERS’ AND EDITORS’ 
CONFERENCE, July 27 - August 3 


Outstanding leaders, workshops, beginners’ and 
advanced groups. For information, write to 
Dr. Benjamin. P. Browne, 1703 Chestnut St., 
Philadelphia 3. Pa. 





CORRECT TYPING 


A manuscript which is correct in every detail 
will give you the advantage. 65c¢ per thousand. 
Free carbon. Mailed flat. 


PAULINE LOZIER 
134-25 Cherry Ave. Flushing 55, N. Y. 





PACIFIC COAST WRITERS CONFERENCE 
LOS ANGELES STATE COLLEGE 
June 24-July 12 


Fiction, television, motion picture, children's literature. Wirt 
Williams, director and resident writer Featuring novelists, 
TV-motion Picture Writers, agents, producers, magazine editors 
and writers, including: Ray Bradbury, Bob Campbell, Robert 
R. Kirsch. Harry Lewis, Finlay McDiarmuid, Rachel Maddux, 
James Poe. Garet Rogers, Louise Scott, Frederick Shrover, 
Mort Thaw 
rom ~paeaaaad Wirt Williams 

Los Angeles stare” Colleg Los Angeles 32, California 





CONFESSIONS! 


Get into this well paying market where beginners are welcome 
e handle confessions only. No ocner stories accepted for 
riticism or sales 
Our service is personalized. We work with you in a market 
where the absence of by-lines gives you an even chance with 


th s. 
Story criticism: $1 per 1000 words; $5 minimum. Rates for 
outlines and other services on request. 


DORIS KRAKOWER ASSOCIATES 


GPO Box 1052 New York 1, N. Y. 
(Publishers of CONFESSION YEARBOOK) 








WRITERS' FLOATING WORKSHOPS 


On the ‘‘Queen of Bermuda’’ where holidays are more 
fun prov iding a central informal headquarters for 3 
hours daily FREE writing instruction from Pauline Bloom 

amid the trAnquil atmosphere of blazing hibiscus and 

winding Bermuda paths 13-day trips July 13th, August 

24th .. . 7 day voyage June 28th . . . limited registration. 
Write for any travel information 


American-Foreign Travel Associates 
34 So. Clinton St Doylestown, Pa. 








AGE-OLD 


MTER-TpieAt 
D 
tt INDIAN RITUALS 
10,000 Indians, All Tribes 
AUGUST 8-11 
Write for Information 


Ceremonial Association 
GALLUP, NEW MEXICO 


EMON 





True Astrology Magazine, 441 Lexington Ave., 
New York 17, N. Y. Issued bi-monthly; 35c per 
copy. Dal Lee, Editorial Director. Uses articles 
on popular problems as related to astrology. Re- 
ports in one week. Check magazine before query- 
ing. Average length of material is between 1,500 
and 2,000 words. Payment is Ic to 1¥ec per 
word, on acceptance. 


Weekday (The Magazine of Everyday Living), 
11 N. Wacker Dr., Chicago 6, Ill. Issued monthly: 
15c per copy; $2.00 per year. M. T. Hoversten, 
Editor. Uses human relations in business articles, 
and how-to-do-it articles for meeting everyday 
problems of family living. Length should be 300 
to 1,000 words, and payment is $15 to $50 each, 
on acceptance. Does not use fillers or verse. Re- 
ports are made within two to four weeks. 


Workbench (successor to Profitable Hobbies), 
543 Westport Rd., Kansas City 11, Mo. Issued 
bi-monthly; 35c per copy; $2.00 per year. Theo- 
dore M. O'Leary, Editor, wants articles and pro}- 
ects in the home workshop, home repair and 
home improvement fields that are written from 
the do-it-yourself viewpoint: Stress should be on 
how-to-do-it, with complete listing of materials 
and tools required as well as step-by-step instruc- 
tions. Articles and projects should be illustrated 
with working drawings, patterns, progressive 
photographs (prefer 8x10 black and whites) ac- 
cording to the nature of the text. Does not use 
fiction or poetry. Uses short pieces, from 100 to 
500 words, in the field of workshop hints, tips on 
home repairs, ideas for home improvements, etc. 
These can be in the form of photographs with 
brief captions. Payment is 2c a word, and up, 
and $3 to $8 each for photographs, and is made 
upon acceptance. Reports are within thirty days 


Your Personal Astrology Magazine, 441 Lex- 
ington Ave., New York 17, N. Y. Issued quar- 
terly; 35c a copy. Dal Lee, Editorial Director, 
wants astrological articles that are helpful to the 
individual reader. No fiction, photographs or 
poetry. Reports are made in one week, and pay- 
ment is lc to 1¥%c a word, upon acceptance. 


No-Pay Market 


Macabre, 55 Trumbull St., New Haven 10, 
Conn. Published by the publishers of Essence 
Poetry Magazine, and edited by Joseph Payne 
Brennan, this is a new experimental magazine 
priced at 40c per copy. Mr. Payne writes that 
writers who are willing to settle for contributor 
copies as pay are invited to send in work. Short 
stories, up to 2,000 words, are wanted. “The 
short-short length will be given precedence,” 
says Mr. Payne, “and we will consider brief arti- 
cles and a very small amount of verse. All of this 
material must be concerned with supernatural, 
weird, fantastic subject matter. This is not to be 
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cam sul your scuigot! 


This free copy of our 4-page market newsletter 


is just one of the many sales services we offer to professional and newer 
writers. We will send your copy by return mail (air mail beyond 500 mile 
radius) and also our 16-page booklet, “The Manhattan Way,” which gives 
details of our terms and background. No obligation. Professional services 
include marketing (10% commission), editing, revision and constructive 
criticism. Low book appraisal charge ($5) to meet urgent editorial need. 


Manhattan Literary Agency ith 


520 Fifth Avenue, New York 36, N. Y. 











Daniel Keenan 
Teacher of Fiction Writing and Article Writing 


Author of: How To Write The Short Story, 
How To Write The Confession Story, How 
To Write Mystery Fiction, How To Write 
The Novel, Article Writing, etc. 


Short Story 
Confession Story 
Short Short Story 

Mystery 
Detective Story 
Novel 
Detective Novel 
Article Writing 


Two lessons cost only $5.00 or sixteen lessons for $32.00 
cash. A client may take as many lesson as he pleases. A 
client may discontinue the lessons any time. 

Criticism of short stories and articles—$1.00 per 1,000 
words. Criticism of novels and books of 25,000 words or 
more—75c per 1,000 words. 

Rewriting of a short story or an article is very reasonable, 
for instance, a 5,000-word story cost only $25.00. 


Free bulletin on request. 


DANIEL KEENAN 


P. ©. Box No. 62, New York City 63, N. Y. 








MANUSCRIPT TYPIST 


Beautiful bond paper; 60c per 1000 words, 
70c per 1000 with corrections; poetry Ic per 
line. Free carbon. Send postage please. 

Fast Service, No Delays 


ELLEN BROWN 


Box 3082 Fort Worth 5, Texas 





TO AUTHORS OF BOOKS 
published on a COOPERATIVE BASIS, we 
have a plan for the additional promotion 
and distribution of your book WITHOUT 
COST TO YOU. 

If interested, write for details to 
WRITER'S SERVICE 


10 E. 43rd St., New York 17, N. Y. MU. 7-5159 











Montana State University 
July 22-27 
WRITER’S CONFERENCE 


Subjects: Novel, short story, poetry, non-fiction, juven- 
iles, marketing, etc. 

Staff: A. B. Guthrie, Jr., Eugene Burdick, Robert O. 
Bowen, Earle Birney and others. 

5 Week Courses (including Conference) in writing of 
short story and novel, taught by Robert O. Bowen, 
July 22-August 23. 

Moderate fees, economical room and board on campus. 
For costs, details, vacation oportunities and brochure 


write: 
H. V. Larom 
MONTANA STATE UNIVERSITY 


Missoula, Montana 
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confused with science-fiction. We will not use any 
science-fiction. We do not want humor, except 
of the most incidental type. A more complete 
description of the needs and aims of the mag- 
azine is contained in the first issue.” 


Trade Journals 


Bedding, 1404 Merchandise Mart Plaza, Chi- 
cago 54, Ill. Issued monthly; 40c per copy; $4.00 
per year. John S. Mills, Editor. Uses stories on 
mattress and dual purpose sleep equipment, plant 
operations and company histories, Also uses gen- 
eral business and manufacturing articles. Pays a 
little more than a cent a word for text, and $4 
each for photographs that accompany an article, 
on publication. Reports require two weeks. 


Bedding Merchandiser, Merchandise Mart 
Plaza, Chicago 54, Ill. Alfred M. Salasin, Editor, 
writes: “We are in the market for documented 
reporting of retail store operations as these oper- 
ations pertain to the retail -sale of mattresses, 
springs, dual purpose sofa beds, and other sleep 
equipment. All stories should be written in the 
first person and accredited to the professional 
retailer or department manager from whom it 
was obtained. It should be documented with 
photographs of department, of window and in- 
terior displays where these displays pertain to 
sleep equipment, with newspaper tear sheets and 
samples of other advertising efforts under the 
same conditions. The stories should be buttressed 
with how-to-do-it or how-it-was-done information 
so that other retailers may follow the procedure 
in order to duplicate the effort. Figures concern- 
ing inventory, turn-over, selling and advertising 
costs, and volume should be included. Rate of 
payment is 1c per published word, and $3 per 
published illustration.” 


Construction News, 715 W. Second St., Little 
Rock, Ark. Issued weekly; 25c per copy; $10.00 
per year. Ray Metzger, Editor, sends the follow- 
ing information: “We are a regional construction 
publication and would be interested in material 
only within our territory, which is: Oklahoma, 
eastern Missouri, Arkansas, western Tennessee, 
Mississippi and Louisiana. Most of the editorial 
material we would use from a correspondent 
would be on-the-job stories of construction work 
(especially city, county or state highway con- 
struction), with pictures, We insist on accuracy 
of material and cutlines, including complete de- 
scription and model numbers of all machinery 
appearing in the pictures. The length varies 
according to the quality of the material, but all 
facts should be present. Payment depends on 
quality of material, but is made the 20th of 
month following publication. We prefer 8x10 
photographs, but will accept smaller.” 


Cooperative Merchandiser, 141 W. Jackson 
Blvd., Chicago 4, Ill. Richard W. Mulville, Edi- 








ition Press Do 
What Can Exposition re 
For the Author of a Specialized Book s 


September 24, 1956 


in point, Dear Mr. Untan: Approximately three years ago, my first beok, “Decorat- 
oe licited ing Cakes for Fun and Profit,” was published by your company. | thought 
we quote an unsoll i you might be interested to see how important you and your company have 
letter from author become in our lives. 


Richard V. Snyder to The thousands of fan letters which have poured in indicate the impact 
Edward Uhlan, President that authorship has made on our lives. The books have been profitable in a 
f Exposition Press, financial way, too. Our expenses for the first edition of the first book were 

e in the field as follows: subsidy, $3,150; photography, $273; final typing of manuscript, 
a leader In tne ” hin $25; advertising, $90—for a total of $3,538. Our income was as follows: 
of subsidy publishing four royalty checks—total ef $3,933.60; sale of 150 free books, $600; 
for more than 20 years. gift value of 50 free books, $120; profit of 40% on 250 books bought from 
: publisher and sold te students, $400—for a total of $5,053.60. This left 

us a net profit of $1,515.60. 


| know that the only way a special book like mine can be published is 
the subsidy way; the author and the publisher share the risks and the 
profits. We made 122% profit on the first edition instead of the standard 
10% royalty. But what is more important is that the second edition and all 
subsequent editions pay us 20% at no further expense to us. This is double 
the royalty that most authors receive. Three royalty checks on the second 
edition have given us a net profit of $1,060.20 in the pas¢ year. 


A year ago you published our “Creations for Cake Decorators,” a $1.00 
supplement, with no subsidy required from us. The expenses for the first 
edition were limited to a $135 bill for photography. Our income to date has 
been as follows: one royalty check (standard 10% royalty, since we didn’t 
share the risks), $95.70; ps of 40% on 400 books bought from publisher 
and sold to students, $160; a total ef $255.70. This left us a net profit of 
$120.70 after only six months of royalties. (Note: The figures quoted here do 
not include returns of the last 6-month royalty period in 1956.) 


In other words, up to now we have made a net profit of $2,706.50 on 
our books. A conservative estimate of eur royalties from here on is about 
$1,200 a year, or $100 a month income fer life. We don't have to wait until 
retirement for this income; we receive it new. 


Our books have also brought additional students to our private school, 
and therefore additional income of an indeterminate amount. We estimate 
at least $1,000 more a year in profit. It could be more. 


Of course, there are many satisfactions that can’t be measured in 
money: new friends, prestige, knowing you are filling a need and making 
other people happier and more prosperous. Added to all these intangibles 
is a rich feeling of creative satisfaction and even a slight intimation of im- 
mortality. 

To have all these satisfactions, and income too, is just that much more 
wonderful and difficult to believe. We wanted you and Exposition Press te 
poe much we appreciate your having made such miraculous things 
possible. 


Sincerely, Richarp V. Swvoer 
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Exposition Press Inc. 








$4,000,000 
IN PRIZES WON! 


SOME OF THE CONTEST PRIZES WON 
BY OUR STUDENTS IN THE LAST YEAR 


$32,000 from Joy 

$25,000 from Pillsbury 
$25,000 from Lipton Soup 
$20,000 from Mazola Oil 
$10,000 from Bendix 
$10,000 from Swanson 
$10,000 from Gold Bond 
$ 5,000 from Simoniz 

16 Cars from Mercury 


You too can learn the secrets of winning in 
statement, last line, slogan and naming contests. 
Write NOW for your FREE copy of the newest 
“SHEPHERD CONFIDENTIAL CONTEST BUL- 
LETIN"—bringing you winning help for the big 
contests now on. NO OBLIGATION. 


SHEPHERD SCHOOL 


Dept. D, 1015 Chestnut Street 
Philadelphia 7, Pa. 








Send it first to 
MODERN ROMANCES 
because.... 


our word rates go up to 6c 


we pay for your whole story even if we 
use only part of it 


we guarantee a report within two weeks 


every story is a contest entry, and 
even rejects win money 


in addition to contest prizes, each story 
is eligible for bonuses up to $5000 


one story can earn up to $8000 
send a postcard to 


MODERN ROMANCES, 261 5th Avenue, N. Y. 16 
for full details of the above fabulous offers. 
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tor. Issued monthly; $2.00 per year. Controlled 
circulation to independent food retailers. Wants 
short feature articles, preferably with photos, 
illustrating independent food store operations at 
retail. Interested in stories illustrating ways food 
store operators cut costs, merchandise profitable 
items, etc. Also wants longer articles portraying 
food warehousing operations. Information in de- 
tail sent on request. Payment Ic per word; $5.00 
per photograph used. Reports made promptly. 


The Dental Students Magazine, P. O. Box 337, 
Winnetka, Ill. William C. Juniac, Publisher, 
writes: “This is a monthly for dental students 
and recent dental graduates. While most of our 
material comes from these two sources, we use an 
occasional article from a non-dental writer. Our 
requirements for such material are that the sub- 
ject must be about dentists or some phase of 
dentistry, that it be of acceptable literary quality, 
and that it have something worthwhile to say. 
Human interest stories and fictional pieces with 
a dental theme are considered. No poetry is used. 
Manuscripts must be accompanied with a self- 
addressed, stamped envelope. Payment of $10 is 
made upon publication of each accepted article.” 


Fishing Gazette, 461 Eighth Ave., New York 
1, N. Y. Issued monthly; C. E. Pellissier, Editor 
Uses stories on new boats in connection with 
commercial fisheries. Also wants stories about new 
fish plants. Is in particular need of regular cor- 
respondents on a monthly basis in Boston and 
Detroit. Payment is lc a word, and up, depend- 
ing on material, and is made on publication. Buys 
clear prints of any size that show commercial 
fishing scenes, etc., but query first. Payment for 
pix is $3 to $5 each. Usually makes an immediate 
report on a manuscript, but suggests an inquiry 
be sent before submission of script. 


Land Improvement, 1207 Moro St., Manhat- 
tan, Kansas. Issued monthly; 35c per copy; $3.50 
per year, Albert Horlings, Editor. Interested in 
articles about land improvement (soil conser- 
vation, drainage, land clearings, pond, terrace, 
ditch-lining), contractors and how they operate. 
Also wants articles about Work Unit Conser- 
vationists in Soil Conservation Districts—their 
problems, inventions, and careers. Can use any- 
thing from a news story to a 2,000-page article 
—likes longer articles to be illustrated. Popular 
here is the 300 to 400-word article with one 
good picture. Pays, generally on acceptance, 
from $3 up for news stories, and $10 to $50 for 
articles and pictures. 


Super Market Merchandising, 67 W. 44th St., 
New York 36, N.Y. Issued monthly; 25c per 
copy; $2.00 per year. Nathaniel Schwartz, Edi- 
tor, Uses merchandising and promotion articles, 
and other stories on super markets. Rates are 
based on merit—up to $100 per article. Likes 
photographs, and pays $3 and $4 each, depend- 
ing on quality. 
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= | WANT TO BE PUBLISHED 
“| THIS YEAR? 

. Enter Your Manuscript 

“| in our $1600 Best Book Contest 


in Published manuscripts will be copyrighted in the name of the 
“4 author who will receive 40% royalty and 90% of all subsidi- 
nf ary rights, in addition to his cash award. 

Through our annual Best Book Contests we have discovered dozens 
of promising new writers. Now comes 1957 and another wonderful 


opportunity for you to win recognition for YOUR creative work and 


be publicized from cooast-to-coast. Send for the simple Contest 





k . " , 

rules, or better still—-send us your manuscript today. Our editors 

; will read it carefully and submit a full, free report in one week, 

: 

regarding its merits, possibilitie and costs. There will be no charge 

for our appraisal of your work. 

$ I 

1 SETH RICHARDS, Publisher COMPARE ROYALTIES! 

> If you have a good selling book our 40% royalty 
will mean a great deal to you. Nine of our authors 

7 have already earned $33,150 paid out as follows: 


; $9,200 to John Lavin for A HALO FOR GOMEZ. 
PAGEANT PRESS ADVANTAGES $1,750 to Margaret Lynch Capone for SO YOU'VE 
: oe. JOINED A CLUB. 
é National Advertising For Every Book. $2,600 to Sidney Silodor for SILODOR SAYS. 
: 850 to Lans L f le of int rights f 
) Review Coverage Across The Country. eo a ee coe 
, Nation-wide Publicity In All Media. cna A McKnight for STRAIGHT, PLACE and 


vi ‘ setincti $6,350 to Jay Little for MAYBE-TOMORROW and 
Individual Design For Book Distinction. SOMEWHERE BETWEEN THE TWO 


Early Publication . . . Early Promotion. $3,600 to Dr. Rolf Alexander for CREATIVE REAL- 
. . . also, British rights sold. 


Longer Sales Life Guaranteed. pol to Jack Piner for FEAR NOT MY SON 
75 P $3,800 to Jankus and Malloy for VENEZUELA— 
5 Free Copies To You. LAND OF OPPORTUNITY. 











FREE BIG BOOK fully explains Pageant Press’ successful 
formula that has helped over 600 authors to win recognition. 
Tells why books are rejected . . . which books are published 
. how to type manuscript ... how to proofread .. how 
to protect your royalties and subsidiary rights . . . and 1,001 
other suggestions for beginners and professionals. Send for 
your FREE COPY together with rules of Best Book Contest. 


PAGEANT PRESS, Inc. 


101 Fifth Avenue., Dept. W5 New York 3, N. Y. 
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NEED WE SAY MORE? 


A client writes: ‘You are the first agent who ever 
did anything constructive for me. All others went 
off on a tangent with beautiful theories none of 
which were practical." (Name upon request) 
NOVELS —SHORT STORIES — ARTICLES — PLAYS. 
Write for TELEVISION and RADIO. PLAYS read 
by Broadway producers. 

ANALYSIS, CRITICISM, GUIDANCE, REPRESENTATION. 
Reading fees: $5.00 up to 5,000 words, over 5,000 and 
10,000 - 40,000, 
$15. 00. Not 
y self- 
" Send pd FREE 


$1.00 per thousand; 

Full length novels ond plays, 
for ipts unless 

stamped envelope, or stamps. 





Sina, 


BOOKLET ‘TO THE NEW WRITER.’ 


NEW YORK LITERARY AGENCY 
New York 32, N. Y. 


910 Riverside Drive 


MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


Per instructions. Bond paper, one carbon. Minor 
corrections if desired. 50c per 1000 words, plus 
postage. Minimum order $1.00. 


FAYE ANDERSON TYPING SERVICE 


R. 2, Kewanee, Illinois 


SONG WRITERS 


An outstanding ethical composing offer—in WRITER’S 
DIGEST for :. YEARS. (4) of my songs alone sold 
over a HALF MILLION RECORDS of various labels 
led by the world-famous VICTOR! Seeing is believing. 
Be convinced NOW! Learn how to apply the ACI 
TEST for qualifications to anyone proposing services. 
RAY HIBBELER 
6808 N. Oleander Ave. Cc-13 


Sell the Scripts 
You Write! 


We Will Show You How 


This most modern teaching method makes it possible for 
you to write more easily, joyously, in the full confidence 
that you are becoming a better writer. THE CREATIVE 
ABILITY DEVELOPER is the new, totally different way 
of stimulating and developing creative ability. You are 
helped to know exactly the kind of professional writing you 
can do best and to write articles, stories, verses, plays, etc., 
according to your aptitude. This is the sure way to write for 
pay, to express yourself with freshness and vitality—the 
qualities editors want. 

As never before you will discover new usable ideas. You 
will write instead of dream about it. And amazingly, you 
will find more energy for writing. Progress will be easier. 


FRE Get everything you ever wanted from a course. 
Use the coupon below for complete information. 


THE SIMPLIFIED TRAINING COURSE 
1819-A Gilpin St., Denver 6, Colo. 

















Chicago 31, Ill. 








Please send free booklet, "Your Way to Success in 
Authorship."" No cost or obligation. 


Name 


Address 











While You Wait, 2303 S. Grand Ave., Bald- 
win, N.Y. Issued quarterly. Joseph J. Coppo, 
Editor. Circulated among barber shops across the 
nation to supply a need for reading material that 
barber’s patrons have not already seen. Because 
the average wait is seldom more than ten or fif- 
teen minutes, it is essential that articles be writ- 
ten in highly readable language and limited to a 
maximum of 1,500 words, illustrated. Color trans- 
parencies are acceptable, when appropriate and 
available. The editor writes that, amazingly 
enough, women are among their most responsive 
readers, but accepted material should be of par- 
ticular interest to men. 


Contests 


The Academy of American Poets, Inc., extends 
an invitation to all publishers of books of poetry 
to participate in the 4th Annual Contest which 
is sponsored for the discovery and encouragement 
of new poetic genius. Each publisher may submit 
one manuscript of an American poet who has not 
had any of his poetry previously published in 
book form. The winning book will be designated 
as “The Lamont Poetry Selection.” Judges are 
Mrs, Stephen Vincent Benet, Richard Everhart, 
John Holmes, Louise Townsend Nicholl, and 
Richard Wilbur. Closing date is June 15, 1957, 
and manuscripts must be mailed or delivered to 
The Academy of American Poets, Inc., 1030 
Fifth Ave., New York 28, N.Y., from whom 
entry blanks and additional information may be 
obtained. 


Zondervan’s 2nd Quarter Century $10,000.00 
Prize Contest. Purpose of contest is to uncover 
new and significant Christian writing ability. 
Anyone not an employee of the Zondervan Pub- 
lishing House may enter. Prize for Christian Fic- 
tion is $3,500. Prize for Christian Textbook is 
$3,500. Prize for Books for Children is $3,000. 
Manuscripts must be postmarked no later than 
midnight December 31, 1958. Address all manu- 
scripts or queries to Zondervan Publishing House, 
Attention: Contest Editors, Grand Rapids 6, 
Michigan. 


Highway Writers Competition Now Open. 
Entries in the 1956-57 Ted V. Rodgers Journal- 
ism Awards competition from writers of articles 
and editorials dealing with highway improvement 
or problems of highway use are now being ac- 
cepted by The ATA Foundation, 1424 Sixteenth 

, N. W., Washington 6, D.C. 

A total of $9,000 is awarded each year to writ- 
ers of published articles and editorials in mag- 
azines, daily and weekly newspapers, and to 
journalism schools selected by top winners in 
each category. First place award in each of the 
three categories is $1,500; second place—$700, 
and third—$300. Three cash awards of $500 
each are awarded to schools of journalism select- 
ed by publishers of the first-place award-winning 





WHAT ARE YOU DOING ABOUT YOUR 


WRITING TALENT? 


Thinking about being a writer 


will never make you one! 


You can become a successful writer only by writing—stead‘'y and 
for a long time, in spite of discouragement. Reading books and 
articles may help. But if you do not write, you will never succeed 
as a writer. 

The Magazine Institute, an organization of writers and editors, 
offers you a chance to write steadily, under the patient direction of 
a professional. You may concentrate on fiction or non-fiction. You 
may do elementary or advanced work. You are offered interesting 
writing jobs and encouraged to complete them quickly. You may 
also submit original work of any type, or story ideas for appraisal. 
Everything you write for a full year will be individually criticized 
by your own instructor, who will answer your questions, help you 
decide what you are best fitted to do. 


WORK AT HOME, ON YOUR OWN TIME 


The Magazine Institute is not a hurry-up course and does not pre- 
tend to be able to teach you a few tricks that will make you into a 
successful writer overnight. It takes a full year to complete and 
students are required to submit written work regularly. But you 
work in your own home, in your spare time, and you set your own 
schedule. New work is sent out to you enly as you complete what 
you have in hand. You may consult freely by mail and you have 
the privilege of using the Manuscript Sales Service without addi- 
tional charge. 


SEND FOR FREE BOOKLET 


The Magazine Institute Course is open only to qualified students who 
possess some natural writing ability. Obviously unqualified students 
will not be continued in the training. 

The current catalog, together with a free booklet listing successful 
graduates, will be sent on request. There is no obligation, of course. 


FILL OUT AND MAIL THE COUPON BELOW 


THE MAGAZINE INSTITUTE, Inc. 





Fifty Rockefeller Plaza, Dept. 85-M 


T} Rockefeller Center, New York 20, N. Y. 
ee Please send your free catalog and other informa- 
tion about the Magazine Institute to: 
INSTITUTE ik 


Street Address 
50 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK 20, N.Y. 


ROCKEFELLER CENTER Pan Rail oi 
: inquiries 
(Licensed by the State of N. Y.) L 














UZZELL 
BOOKS 


The former Fiction Editor of Col- 
lier’s and a successful writer (just 
sold movie rights of a novel to Holly- 
wood) tells you in these books what 
you must,know to sell. These books 
are used everywhere. One has sold 
40,000 copies. 

“Narrative Technique” (for story 
writers) costs $4. “The Technique of 
the Novel” (for novelists) is sold, 
while the present inexpensive, stiff 
paper-backed edition lasts, for $2.00. 
Mailed to you promptly at these 
prices. 

These books are authoritative, 
practical, inspiring. Ask any editor, 
publisher, author. 

Mail your order to 


THOMAS H. UZZELL 
STILLWATER OKLAHOMA 








AUTHORS 


YOUR MANUSCRIPT IS WORTHY 


OF THE BEST PRESENTATION 


Call or write SARA K. STILLMAN for 
Quality Typing at Reasonable Rates 
TRafalgar 9-9177 


1394 Third Avenue (at 79th Street) New York 21 











to 5,000 words. 
Novels $25.00. 


132 Tibbetts Road 


WHAT SHOULD WRITERS EXPECT? 


Our Service Includes 


Careful reading of your manuscript. 
A thorough, honest report. 


Suggestions, if warranted, on how to 


strengthen your work. 


Reliable answers to questions about your 


work, writing problems. 
Market guidance. 


Referral to a top, qualified agent if we 
feel you are ready for it, and on your 


request. 


Fees: Short stories and articles $5.00 per ms 
$1.00 per 1,000 thereafter. 


EXPECT AND GET QUALITY SERVICE! 


ISOBEL RESTALL ASSOCIATES 


Yonkers 5, N. Y. 
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articles. The Ted V. Rodgers Awards are spon- 
sored by Trailmobile, Inc. 

Entries in the 1956-57 competition must have 
been published on or between the dates of July 1, 
1956 and June 30, 1957. Only published articles 
are eligible. 

Articles and editorials of any length are eli- 
gible. A series of articles will be considered a 
single entry. 

There are three categories of participation: 
magazines (except trade publications devoted 
primarily to the transportation industries), daily 
newspapers, weekly newspapers. Each entry must 
be accompanied by a statement of copyright 
ownership, the date and name of publication in 
which it appeared, and the category in which it 
is entered. Entries should be mailed to: Ted V. 
Rodgers Awards, The ATA Foundation, Inc., 


1424 Sixteenth St., N. W., Washington 6, D.C 


Material submitted cannot be returned. Win- 
ners will be notified by special letter before 
mid-October, 1957. P 


Children’s Organizations and Armed Forces 
Writer’s League Announce $100 in Prizes For 
Two Literary Contests. Mrs. Carter Collins, Na- 
tional Director of Promotion for the Armed 
Forces Writer's League and an official of four 
international organizations for assistance to chil- 


.dren of the world, has announced two cash-prize 


contests to stimulate interest in the plight of 
under-privileged children and war orphans. 

The contests are being sponsored by California 
area officials of the U.S. Committee for UNICEF, 
and by Orphans of Italy, Inc. The Armed Forces 
Writer’s League is acting as a co-sponsor in each 
case and is assisting the two groups with distri- 
bution of information and management of the 
contests. 


Orphans of Italy Contest: Orphans of Italy, 
Inc., is offering a $50 cash prize for the purpose 
of publicizing the Citta Dei Ragazzi orphanage 
near Milano on Lake Maggore. It is attracting 
attention of child welfare and social study groups 
around the world for its unique success in work- 
ing with boys from 12 to 20 years of age. 

The award is being given for the best article 
of any length concerning the activities of the 
Citta Dei Ragazzi. Entrants are encouraged to 
visit the orphanage in person if possible, and to 
include photos or illustrations which enhance 
the acceptability of the winning article for 
publication. 

Manuscripts should be addressed to Armed 
Forces Writer’s League (Orphans For Italy 
Contest), 3542 N. Utah St., Arlington 7, Va 
All entries must be received by June 30, 1957 


UNICEF-AFWL Essay Contest: California offi- 
cials of the U.S. Committee for UNICEF are 
awarding a $50 cash prize for the purpose of 
focusing attention on the work of UNICEF 
(U. N. Children’s Fund) and the great need for 








more assistance to underprivileged children of 
the world, 

The award is for the best essay of not over 
1,500 words on the following topics: 

“How members of the Armed Forces can par- 
ticipate in UNICEF.” 

“A personal observation of UNICEF at work.” 

“How one member of the Armed Forces helped 
a war-orphan.” 

“Account of assistance to a foreign children’s 
group by Armed Forces personnel.” 

“The place of UNICEF in the modern world.” 

Persons who have no connection with the U. S. 
Military Establishment may submit contést en- 
tries by affiliating as an associate member of the 
Armed Forces Writer’s League. 

It is suggested that those who are not familiar 
with the work of UNICEF write to the United 
States Committee for UNICEF, United Nations, 
New York, and request copies of the pamphlets 
“UNICEF and You,” and “UNICEF, What 
it is, What it does, How it works.” 

Manuscripts should be addressed to Armed 
Forces Writer’s League (UNICEF Contest), 3542 
N. Utah St., Arlington 7, Va. All entries. must be 
received by June 30, 1957. 


Complaint Department 
Very slow payment and long-held manuscript 
complaints have been received on Color, 427-A 
South Broad St., Philadelphia, Pa. Editor, Masco 
Young. 





Veteran Writers 
Will Help You 


GHOST-WRITE fiction or non-fiction from 
idea, outline or synopsis of your plot. 


REVISE manuscripts... Make stories ready 
for marketing and publication. 


DIRECT REWRITES from your idea, plot 
or outline. You work under our super- 
vision. 

CRITICISE and analyze manuscripts 


Detailed comments to guide your revi- 
sion 


OUR SERVICE INCLUDES: Novels, Motion 
Picture Treatments and Synopses; Screen- 
plays, Television, Radio, Novelets, Short 
Stories, Articles, Fiction and Non-Fiction. 
Any subjects, any type material. 


Write for full details in 6-page illustrated Brochure; 
also Bulletin with list of my writers. 


Established in Hollywood Since 1939 


H. D. BALLENGER 


1509 CROSSROADS OF THE WORLD 
HOLLYWOOD 28, CALIFORNIA 











Come to 


SHORT 


MAGAZINE ARTICL 


(or stay in) New York, the heart 
of the literary world for the 


Whsuineton SQUARE WRITERS’ CONFERENCE 


JULY 29 TO AUGUST 10 


NOVEL—Ralph Bates 
STORY—Charles Angoff 
POETRY—Louise Bogan 


NON-FICTION BOOK § cavorg H. Schmidt 


E | 


JUVENILE WRITING—Lee Wyndham 


TELEVISION SCRIPTWRITING—Michelle Cousin 
Editorial Consultations 


SPECIAL LECTURES: Charles Ferguson, senior edior, THE 
READER’S DIGEST; John English, managing editor, Mc- 
CALL’S MAGAZINE; Margaret Martignoni, juvenile editor, 
Alfred A. Knopf, Inc. ; Philip Wittenberg, author of THE 
LAW OF LITERARY PROPERTY; Helen Hoke Watts, vice 
president, Franklin Watts, Inc., publishers ; Ross Donaldson, 
program consultant, story editor, N.B.C.; Margaret Cousins, 
managing editor, GOOD HOUSEKEEPING; Betty Finnin, 
fiction editor, WOMAN’S DAY. 

For announcement containing full information, write lor phone 


SP 7-2000) Dean Warren Bower, Washington Square 
Writing Center, Division of General Education, 


NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 
One Washington Square North, 
New York 3, N. Y. 














By Nancy Vogel 


(Hollywood Correspondent) 


Our new Hollywood correspondent interviews Fred Eggers, 
story editor of the popular program “The Lineup” 


OU’D JUDGE FRED EGGERS to be a man 

without problems. This big, likable 
man, with his lively green eyes and his 
close-cropped hair, looks more like a care- 
free college student than a TV story editor. 
But he does have problems, he assured us, 
when we interviewed him in his office on 
the rko-Pathe lot—weighty ones. For 
instance, right now he needs a ship. 


“The action in the next script we’re 
shooting takes place on a ship,” he said. 
“Just whipping up a few sets won’t do; we 
need a real ship. And where are we going 
to get one?” He frowned, but he still looked 
as though he were worrying about the 
Senior Prom or a Latin test. 

Fred Eggers buys, and writes, stories for 
“The Lineup,” the TV show which is cur- 
rently tenth in national popularity. “The 
Lineup” is based on actual San Francisco 
police cases. 

“Tenth is a good spot to be,” he says. 
“It’s high enough to be a real achievement, 
but not so high that you have to worry 
about sliding down.” 

“Up” is the direction Fred Eggers has 
been going. In high school, he worked on 
the school paper and for a local newspaper. 
Later, because of his newspaper background, 
he was able to get a job as a publicist with 
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MGM studios. During the war he was a 
combat correspondent, and after the war 
he worked at an advertising agency, and 
wrote radio scripts in his spare time. 

“My own experience proves to me,” he 
says, “that a talented writer should never 
let himself become discouraged by rejec- 
tion slips. I have had over 500 radio scripts 
broadcast, but I wrote and mailed scripts 
for three years before one was accepted.” 
And it was during that period that he 
really learned to write. 

Having had about a hundred of his own 
TV scripts filmed, Fred Eggers is certainly 
in a position to tell how it’s done. 


Start By Doing It 

“TV film script writing,” he says, “is 
something that can’t be learned at any 
school. You just have to sit down and start 
doing it. You should learn to study the new 
films with an analytical eye; figure out for 
yourself what is being bought, and why. 
Then, when you’re sure you know what 
they want, try to give it to them. But do 
your absolute best on a script before you 
let the story editor see it. If you don’t, 
you'll get yourself a bad name. Look at 
this, for instance—” He indicated a script 
on his desk. It was a neat script, the typing 
and spacing perfect. 
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“Looks okay, doesn’t it? But here’s what 
I got from the author the day after I got 
the script.” He took several sheets of paper 
out of an envelope, and, with an expression 
of distaste, read excerpts aloud. “On page 
3, at the top, insert ‘Camera pulls back to 
show surroundings more clearly’. On page 
6, add to Mr. Saunders’ speech, just before 
he says ‘Goodbye’; ‘I hope we’ll meet again 
soon.’ And so on. Three solid pages of it. 
You can guess what that particular writer’s 
future will be as far as this program is 
concerned.” He put the pages back in 
the envelope with finality. 

“A writer should have an agent,” he 
said. “I know there are pro’s and con’s 
about this subject, but I feel that the 
writer with an agent is in a much better 
position. If a writer toots his own horn, 
that’s ego. If an agent does it, it’s sales- 
manship. Agents get paid well, of course— 
but only if they accomplish something, in 
which case the writer can afford it. Some 
agents out here in Hollywood will consider 
taking on new writers. But they aren’t in 
the business to teach; a writer has to learn 
the techniques of television writing before 
he contacts an agent. 

“Line-up” Methods 

“This is how we work on ‘Lineup.’ Our 
writers usually work on the scripts on an as- 
signment basis. Men with the San Francisco 
police department send us the outlines of 
these actual cases; we let our writers select 
what they like. Then they must disguise the 
story enough so that in finished form it will 
not be recognizable to anyone familiar with 
the case. We must have many legal clear- 
ances for each script. So far, we’ve never 
had a suit. For one thing, to see if the actual 
cases are paralleled too closely, I try to look 
at them from the criminals’ point of view.” 

A head popped through the doorway. 
“For you, that should be easy.” 

“That was Paul, our wardrobe man,” 
Eggers said, in a_this-will-explain-every- 
thing tone. 

“Almost all the dramatic shows,” he went 
on, “with the exception of the comedy 
shows, use free-lance material. Even if they 
aren’t actively looking for something, a 
good script will always sell. I would say 








TY... SHORT STORY ...BOOKS 


A literary manuscript represents the author's 
time, labor and skill. It is a valuable piece 
of property and should have expert super- 
vision. If you send your manuscript to us, 
here are some of the things it will receive. 


1. A comprehensive review 

2. An honest evaluation 

3. A thorough criticism 

4. Careful editing 

5. Plotting suggestions if needed 
6. A sample of TV format 

7. Marketing guidance 


Fees: Short shorts under 2,000 words $3.00 
Short stories over 2,000 words 5.00 

TV scripts One act 3.00 

Two acts 5.00 

Three acts 7.50 

Books 15.00 


WILL LOZIER 


134-25 Cherry Avenue’ Flushing 55, N. Y. 








NEWER AND BETTER METHODS! 


A NEW. AND REVOLUTIONARY SYSTEM OF 


TRAINING IN FICTION WRITING! 


“STORY WRITING SIMPLIFIED" 
By 
ERIC HEATH 
Associate Editor, HELEN GWYTHER 


Our unique “Question and Answer 
Method” brings the class-room right 
into your own home! Personal, indi- 
vidual guidance! We actually show you 
how to create plots and develop out- 
standing story material! 

OUR HOME STUDY COURSE OFFERS ALL 
THE FUNDAMENTALS REQUIRED FOR WRIT- 
ING SHORT STORIES, NOVELS, AND OTHER 
FORMS OF FICTION MATERIAL. 
Examples of comments from students: 
“I have accomplished more in a few 
weeks than in one whole semester at the 
university!” . . . “Just sold a story to 
Saturday Evening Post. I attribute my 
success to your lessons on story creation.” 


LET US TELL YOU OF OUR PLAN THAT OFFERS 
. . « AN OPPORTUNITY FOR FREE TUITION! 








GWYTHER STUDIOS, Fallbrook, California: 


Please mail free brochure 


Name 


Address chars - 
City Zone...... State... 




















GHOST WRITING 


My work has been published in the United States, 
Canada, England, Scotland, India and in Braille. I'd 
like to help you, too. Tell me your needs and write for 


details. 
WILL LOZIER 
134-25 Cherry Avenue Flushing 55, N. Y. 
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¢i%2—* "NEW PORTABLES FOR SALE” ©: : 
New Electric Portable ’ 

New Olivetti Portable 

New Lightweight Royalite Royal Portable... 
New "U-C'' Cadillac Portables—Olympia...$117.50 

All prices plus Federal Excise Tax 

ALPHA TYPEWRITING & ADDING MACHINE CORP. 
14 West 48th St., N.Y. 36, N.Y., Tel.: PL 7-4142, Dept. M. 
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SONGWRITERS—SONGS PUBLISHED FREE 


We are looking for new songs for publication and pro- 
motion. National exploitation will be offered on all 
accepted songs. Music written to poems FREE of 
charge. Send $1.00 with each song or poem submitted, 
to cover handling costs. 


VAGIC MUSIC COMPANY 


Emma, Kentucky 





Box 3 


AUTHORS: 





If you are the talented author 
of an unpublished manuscript, 
let us help gain the recognition 
you deserve. We will publish 
TALENT your BOOK—we —— ae. 
print, promote, advertise an 
GOING sell it! Good royalties. 

TO Write for FREE copy of 

How To Publish Your Book 

WASTE? COMET PRESS BOOKS, Dept. WD5 

200 Varick St., WN. Y. 14 








Learn the Techniques of 


SHORT FICTION 


Editors are paying $15-$1,500 for 
short fiction of 800-2,000 words. 
Perhaps you have some stories in 
mind that would fit these markets 
nicely, but cannot get them on 
paper. The Writer’s Digest Course 
in Short Fiction helps you write 
and sell to these markets. Five 
years of preparation went into the 
writing of this course which takes 
about 4 months to complete and 
costs only $20. Drop us a card 
for complete details. There is no 
obligation and no salesman will 
eall. 


DEPT. SF 


WRITER’S DIGEST 


CINCINNATI 10, OHIO 








that the half-hour playhouses like ‘Matinee,’ 
‘Montgomery Show,’ etc., are the best tar- 
gets for the beginner. 


“T think the two main things he should 
keep in mind are his space restrictions, and 
his time restrictions. Because the TV screen 
is so small, he should have all his action 
take place in the foreground, intimately. 
And because a half hour is such a short 
time, in which to tell a story, he must leap 
into that story as fast as possible. That’s 
why writing radio and TV commercials, 
and doing ‘spots’ for an advertising agency, 
has been so helpful to me, and would be to 
anyone. When you have only 20 seconds to 
get something across, you have to boil 
down to absolute essentials; you have to un- 
derplay with words. And that, well done, 
is usually much more effective than the 
over-writing which occurs too frequent; 
when a writer falls in love with his own 
words. You’ve got to pack your informa- 
tion, paint your characters in great slashing 
strokes. Here, let me show you what I mean 
about painting characters.”’ He took a script 
from a desk drawer. 


In this script, “The Paper Millionaire 
Case,” one he wrote for “The Lineup,” 
new character is introduced about halfway 
through the script. The first description of 
her reads like this: 


FULL SHOT—MRS. GORDON 
MRS. GORDON, who is anywhere from +5 
up, has the ancient, battered appearance of a 
tanker who’s hit one typhoon too many. In 
amazing contrast, she wears an ultra-new, ultra- 
expensive MINK COAT. She moves down the 
sidewalk to CAMERA, cruising with a slight 
list to starboard from the weight of a cargo of 
musky. 
A page later, police officers question her and 
the dialogue goes like this: 
BEN 
How much you have to drink, Mrs. Gordon? 
MRS. GORDON 
(suddenly prim) 
Two glasses of muscatel. Small glasses. 
BEN 
(dryly) 
Where'd you have these two small glasses of 
musky? 
MRS. GORDON 
At Cookie’s. 
(with great dignity and a 
glance at her mink) 











Can’t you tell I’m a woman of quality? I’m not 
accustomed to being interrogated in this fashion. 
I have friends, you know. It'll go hard with you. 


Besides characterizing rapidly and ex- 
pertly, Eggers’ dialogue carries his stories 
forward smoothly. “When time is so limited, 
you have to use dialogue that serves both 
purposes—action and characterization.” Mr. 
Eggers’ final word was “Any writer with 
proven ability who lives in this area can 
contact me here at RKo-Pathe Studios (9336 
W. Washington Blvd., Culver City, Calif.) 
for possible assignments. Because of our set- 
up on the ‘Lineup,’ and the necessity for 
frequent consultations with our writers, we 
can’t deal with writers living outside the 
Hollywood area. However, I hope I’ve been 
of help to all readers of WRITER’S DIGEST 
who are interested in writing for television. 

We thanked him for all the useful point- 
ers and left, promising that if we should 
run across a ship no one was using, we’d 
send it to him. ; 


News and Views 


Writers who want to do so can register 
their TV scripts with the Writers’ Guild of 
America. (The West Coast address is 8782 
Sunset Blvd., Hollywood 46, Calif.) Regis- 
tration establishes the completion date and 
the identity of literary property, providing 
evidence of the author’s prior claim to 
authorship of the script. One copy of a 
script is required, and when it is received, 
it will be sealed, dated, numbered, and put 
on file. The fee for this service is $2.00 for 
a member, $3.00 for a non-member, whose 
script is sent by mail, and $2.50 for a 
non-member who brings his script to the 
office. For more complete information, send 
a stamped return envelope to the Guild 
and request the “Manuscript Registration 
Service” bulletin. 


* * * 


Audrey Lives, attractive and vital Holly- 
wood TV writer, says that practical experi- 
ence in writing is much more important 
than formal training. “I did start my own 
literary career with university courses,” she 
says, “but courses are not enough. Anyone 








WANTED—Stories by UNKNOWN WRITERS 


A. DART & DUNCAN 
Run by Writers ... For Writers 


New York and Hollywood Television markets demanding 
new material. Acceptable scripts bring $750-$1330 Mine 
mum. FREE DETAILS of our BONDED SERVICES. 


Hollywood, Calif. 


5617-A Hollywood Bivd. 


YOUR SCRIPT REVISED 
$450 Line by line—including editing, re- 


writing and margina! comments di- 
rectly on script. Detailed criticism and 
Per 1,000 Words @Nalysis of your plot, characters, dia- 
—Pius Return 
Postage 






logue, writing style, etc., included. 


WILLIAM H. BUSHMAN 








P.O. Box 436-D St. Louis 3, Mo. 


SHORTHAND iN 


Famous SPEEDWRITING shorthand. 120 words 
per minute. No symbols; no machines. Uses 
ABC's. Easiest to learn, write, transcribe. 
Low Cost. 350,000 graduates. Typing avail- 
able. 34th year. Write for FREE booklet to: 


S, WEEKS 


ept. 6705-7 
55 W. dana Street, N. Y. 36 


STUCK WITH A BOOK OR SHORT STORY? 


I'll rewrite it for you or collaborate with you. No read- 
ing fee. Need a plot? Send me characters and situation 
and I'll send you salable plot. $2.00 each, 3 for $5.00. 
ZEIGER HAY WRITER'S WORKSHOP 
1223 W. Kirk, San Antonio, Texas 


MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


| PAY RETURN POSTAGE 


Neat, accurate work on 20 lb. bond. One free carbon. 
All work proofread. I watch grammar and spelling. 
per thousand words. 


CAROLYN M. THORPE 
4428 E. 50 Terrace, Kansas City, Mo., WAbash 4-3708 


TV SCRIPTS NEEDED 


New writers are constantly being sought be- 
cause of television’s enormous consumption of 
scripts. The needs of the industry are evidenced 
by the ever increasing price paid for teleplays 
and the ceaseless search for fresh talent. No 
medium is more hospitable tc the unknown 
writer. 

An experienced critic will appraise and analyze 
your script. You will receive a detailed report 
telling you how to make your play salable. If 
your play is ready to be marketed, we will help 
you sell it. 


HALF HOUR SCRIPT $5.00 
ONE HOUR SCRIPT $7.50 


ALAN WINET 


106 West 76th St. New York 23, N. Y. 
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who wants to write should try to get a job 
that will require him to write—for instance, 
with a newspaper, an advertising agency, 
or a local radio station.” Miss Lives worked 
on many scripts for the “My Little Margie” 
series, and she has ghost-written television 
speeches for several personalities. She has 
created an adoption series, “I Stand at the 
Door,” which has the exclusive endorse- 
ment of the Child Welfare League of 
America. She has also been granted TV 
rights to the League’s file of case his- 
tories. ... 

Mort Thaw has sold another script to 
“The U. S. Steel Hour.” This one, titled 
“Up Above the World So High,” is a story 
about a flier. Irving Cooper has been as- 
signed to do a “Climax” script. Sid Ze- 
linka, who has been a staff writer with the 
Jackie Gleason show, will be doing comedy 
writing in the future for Phil Silvers. Stuart 
Jerome has set an unusual record: six of 
his scripts were filmed in a four-week period 
by ziv. 

Market Tips 

GEORGE SANDERS MYSTERY THEATRE, 
Screen Gems, Inc., 1334 N. Beechwood, 
Hollywood 28, Calif. Contact: Frank Price, 
Story Editor. They want strong, suspense- 
type stories, which portray a sympathetic 
character in jeopardy, and have elements 
of mystery, according to Mr. Price. He says, 
“We prefer that submissions be made 
through agents; but if a writer has profes- 
sional literary or dramatic credit, and will 
drop a note to me in advance, we'll be 
glad to read his material.” This is a half- 
hour filmed series. 

He adds that scripts are not being bought 
for “Ford Theatre” right now, but that buy- 
ing will probably resume soon. A new west- 
ern series, “Stagecoach,” will start soon. 


ZANE GRAY THEATRE, RKO-Pathe Studios, 
9336 Washington Blvd., Culver City, Calif. 
Coles Trapnell, Story Editor. This is a 
dramatic western series, aimed at adult 
viewers. Half hour, film. They hire many 
writers to develop their own original ideas 
into stories, and some of the teleplays are 
based on actual Zane Grey material. Many 
other shows are pending, according to Mr. 
Trapnell. One of them, “Indian Scout,” 
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an episodic series, wil] be a free-lance mar- 
ket. Another they have in mind, is “Battle 
Flag,” a civil war series. If this one gets 
into production, they will want original 
stories based on real incidents of the Civil 
War. Contact for this program will be 
Bruce Catton, who wrote “A Stillness at 
Appomatox.” Another program. that is 
pending is “Gulliver's Travelers,” an an- 
thology which will star, in turn, each of 
four stars: Charles Boyer, David Niven, 
Jane Powell, and Jack Lemmon. 


THE MILLIONAIRE, Don Fedderson Pro- 
ductions, 4024 Radford Ave., North Holly- 
wood, Calif. Contact: Milton Merlin, Story 
Editor. Mr. Merlin says, ““We want stories 
based on the receiving, by one of the char- 
acters, of a million dollars from a mysteri- 
ous donor. But we want stories that are 


credible. We receive many fantasies and 
farces, and these we cannot use. We feel 
that the basic premise of “The Millionaire” 
is fantastic enough; the rest of each story 
should be as believable as possible. The re- 
putation of “The Millionaire” is based 
upon credibility. 


In fact, we hear from 
people all over the country who do not 
seem to realize that the stories are fictional, 
and who ask for some of the easy money. 
or who point out that the recipients of the 
money must remember to pay income tax.” 
They will consider story outlines or com- 
pleted teleplays, but they prefer to deal 
through agents. (Half hour, on film.) 


PANIC, McCadden Productions, 1040 N. 
was Palmas, Hollywood 28, Calif. Producer. 
Al Simon. This is a new series which will 
present crucial plot problems within the 
first two minutes of playing time. Current- 
ly, this is not a free-lance market. Mr. 
Simon has a carefully-groomed group of 
writers working on the show, which is a!- 
most as stylized as a comedy show. At the 
moment, he does not want to look at ma- 
terial for this series, even through agents. 


NEW YORK CONFIDENTIAL is one of the 
first shows sold to a sponsor for next fall. 
Wildroot will sponsor it beginning in Oc- 
tober on CBS-TV, Saturday, 10:30-11 
p. m., alternate weeks. Filming of the half- 
hour series begins in New York on May 1. 





The scripts are being bought at the pro- 
ducer’s West Coast office. The Story Editor 
is Lee Loeb at Television Programs of 
America, 5746 Sunset Blvd., Hollywood. 

Though named after the Jack Lait-Lee 
Mortimer book, the TV program will not 
be based on it. It will be, essentially, an 
anthology, each story dealing with adven- 
ture, excitement, human interest and crime 
in New York, with plenty of actual loca- 
tion production. 

Lee Tracy will serve as host-commenta- 
tor and occasional star. His role is that 
of a newspapennan who knows the inside 
dope on the New York scene. 

Loeb has bought about 20 scripts so far. 
Among them are “Skin Game,” by Don 
Mulally; “Once a Gypsy,” by John Kneu- 
bal; “The Premium,” by Samuel Newman; 
“Law is for Suckers,’ by Don Clark; 
“Third Act Curtain,” by Paul Franklin; 
“Sudden Money,” by Kenneth Enochs; 
“Union Square,” by Milton Raison; “The 
Lonely Ones,” by Williard Wiener, and 
“Independence Day,” by Stanley Silverman. 

Also, “Life Care,” by Erna Lazarus; 
“Sleeping City,” by Jack Bennett; “The 
Real Inside,” by John Butler; “South 
American Tour,” by Edmond Kellso, and 
“Godfather to Trouble,” by Joe Landon. 

Loeb is still looking for strong scripts 
with a New York background. Submit only 
through agents. 

Radio 

We have had inquiries about “Five Star 
Matinee,” the NBC radio dramatic show, 
and have just heard from Story Editor, 
Peter Heggie, that the show is entirely staff 
written. Sorry—no free-lance market here. 





Don't Aim 


top-class markets, con- 

sider the Shopping 

News, Rural Magazines, 

Personnel publications’ SMALLER SALE 
new writers, and old, who will slant fiction, 
markets. These much easier-to-sell-fields need 
fillers and spot articles their way regularly. 
Send for free details. 


KOTZEBUE WRITERS SERVICE 


426-M Transportation Building Cincinnati 2, Ohio 





Thirteenth Annual University of Denver 


WRITERS’ WORKSHOP 
JUNE 24~ JULY 19 


Study sessions will be held in the following groups: 
General Session (concerned with problems common to 
all writers), popular short story, quality short story, 
novel, poetry, non-fiction, juvenile writing. 


Gilbert Nieman, Rolfe Humphries, Alan Swallow, 
Theodore Cogswell, Dorothy E. S. Hansen, Vir- 
ginia Greene Millikin, Donna Geyer. 

For further information write to: 


Workshop for Writers, Dept. 2W 5 


UNIVERSITY OF DENVER 


Denver 10, Colorado 








SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY 
School of Journalism 
Second Annual Writers’ Conference 


August 12 to 24 
Courses—Other Activities 


Don Tracy—Short Story Writing 
Roland E. Wolseley—Article Writing 
For further information write: 

Dean Wesley C. Clark 
School of Journalism 
Syracuse University 
Syracuse 10, New York 
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Cartoonist Cues 


By John Norment 


John outdoes himself, and gives you $100 worth of 
wise words on style, and who does what, how 


“You!” said the caterpillar contemptuously. 
“Who are you?” —LEWIS CARROLL 


OME CARTOONISTS START to worry about 

having a style, even before they know 
for sure which end of the pencil to push 
against the drawing paper. 

Before we get into a discussion about 
style, let’s decide what the word means 
to us. 

Most of us, when we speak of style, are 
referring to the identification element in 
a cartoon. The qualities in a specific car- 
toonist’s work that enable you to recognize 
it as his. These qualities are: character 
delineation, technique and subject matter. 

The easiest way to recognize a cartoon- 
ist’s work is through the characters he 
draws. Everybody who is familiar with 
cartoons recognizes the extroverted walrus 
moustache on Peter Arno’s senior rakes, 
the hood that ornaments the orbs on 
Richard Taylor’s folks, the Ingwinian snoz- 
zolas on George Price’s people, the lan- 
guishing nine-pound noses manufactured by 
Clyde Lamb, the dejected corn silk mus- 
taches sported by Johnny Gallagher’s char- 
acters. All cartoonists whether through love 
or necessity eventually develop a stable of 
characters that they use with some degree 
of regularity. 
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Technique is our second major element 
in style identification. Lines are drawn fast 
or slow. Ingre-like or hacked, tight or loose, 
thick and thin, or uniform. 

Irwin Caplan draws with a modified 
thick and thin line. His forms are meticu- 
lously precise. Every element in the picture 
is shown clean and sharp as a photograph 
made by one of the old f.64 group of West 
Coast photographers. 

Alan Dunn’s work is plain air. As at- 
mospheric as the paintings of Monet or the 
drawings of Segonzac. He works with a 
loose open pen line combined with a litho 
crayon. The crayon is also handled atmos- 
pherically and is never darker than a 
middle value. 

Peter Arno works with a moderately 
charged brush line and, usually, four grey 
values. His whites are grouped in the cen- 
ter of his picture, giving the whole works a 
highly dramatic and theatrical punch. His 
drawings are usually printed full page 
which adds considerably to their impact. 

Chon Day works with a deceptively art- 
less looking unvaried pen line combined 
with benday. The benday is used to de- 
lineate the forms more solidly and not as a 
value accent. 

Bernie Wiseman works with a fast dry- 
brush line on cold press paper. Dry brush 





means you dip your brush into the ink 
lightly and then remove most of the ink on 
a blotter or absorbent paper before you 
draw with it. When paper is manufactured 
it is squeezed between irons to get the 
water out. If the irons are hot the paper 
comes out smooth. This is hot press paper. 
Cold press paper has a rough surface. 


By Love or Luck 


Our third recognition element is subject 
matter. A cartoonist’s selection. of subject 
matter is arrived at by love, luck or ex- 
pediency. He can love children, love to 
draw children, or feel that children are the 
best characters to use, in order to say what 
he has to say about life. 

Sometimes a cartoonist sells a cartoon 
on a particular subject or expressing an 
unusual viewpoint. Then he sells another 
one similar to the first. Then another. And 
another. So, pretty soon he’s specializing in 
this one type of gag. Virgil Partch is fa- 
mous for his wild, crazy implausability. 
Tom Henderson stresses an exagerrated use 
of props. Bob Barnes concentrates on a 
husband vs. wife routine. Ted Key owes 
a large second helping of his success to his 
domestic nut, Hazel. Charles Addams’ name 
has gone into the language for his ludi- 
crous fuzing of the morbid with the bathotic. 
There are millions of Americans who have 
never seen a Rube Goldberg drawing who 
use his name to describe any scheme or 
piece of machinery that is too extravgantly 
overcomplicated. 

Many sucessful cartoonists have cold- 
bloodedly, deliberately and self-consciously 
set out to originate a unique style for them- 
selves. 

Just as many successful cartoonists have 
ignored the problem of style completely, 
believing that style develops normally and 
inevitably with constant drawing. They 
feel that any forcing of style interferes with 
their normal and natural way of telling a 


story. 


Three Ways To One Goal 
There are three possible ways of arriving 
at your own individual characters: theft, 
perversion, or creation. Theft is something 














CARTOON TUTOR 


This unique home study course offers per- 
sonal tutorship by a nationally famous 
cartoonist—Lawrence Lariar. 45 Lessons in 
comic art plus honest personal criticism by 
an instructor with. more than 25 years of 
know-how. Offer limited to serious students 
only. 
Write: 


LAWRENCE LARIAR, Box WD M 


Professional School of Cartooning 
57 Lena Avenue Freeport, N. Y. 








‘How: MAKE MONEY with: 


_Simple CARTOONS. 


A book everyone who likes to draw 












should have. It is free; no | Free 
obligation. Simply address | BOOK 


ARTOONISTS' EXCHANGE 
Dept. 825 Pleasant Hill, Ohio 





MANUSCRIPT SERVICE 


Your manuscript neatly typed with special help in sen- 
tence structure, spelling, and punctuation if needed. Let 
me help you write correctly. to a graduate of Indiana 
University and a former teacher. Terms reasonable. 
Correspondence answered promptly. 


EARL GIFFORD 
1304 N. Fess BI ington, 


indi 











WRITING FOR THE JUVENILES 


is easy, instructive, pleasant and profitable. The largest 
market open to the iaouper need writers—and the only one 
where you can EARN WHILE YOU LEARN! If you have 
ordinary writing ability, it is ssible to earn the ed 
cost of six months’ instruction fore it is finished. 
specialized course of instruction in WRITING FOR TH 
JUVENILE Se ee teaches how to write for 
this wide-open market. Send for terms and descriptive folder. 
WILL C. DERRY 
40 ROCK AVENUE EAST LYNN, MASS. 








GAMBLE A BUCK? 


That's all it takes to learn about writing comic book 
stories. My 15,000-word booklet, FUNDAMENTALS 
OF COMIC SCRIPT WRITING, tells you how. No 


drawing experience needed. Send your dollar to: 


EARLE C. BERGMAN 
1255 N. Gordon Street Hollywood 38, Calif. 








Wanted to be set to music. 
Any subject. Send Poems today. 
Immediate consideration. 


Phonograph Records Made 
Five Star Music Masters, 457 Beacon Bidg., Boston, Mass. 





HOE 








NOW! A Complete Course in Cortoaming. 12 Lessons, one 
each month. NOW! The MAGAZINE OF T ONTH in 


> OTO T 

MARKET LISTS—CARTOONS—FEATURES GALORE! 

ONLY $6.00 A YEAR; $4.00 SIX MONTHS. 

Direct from the heart of the magazine publishing in- 
dustry. Three get-acquainted copies $1.00. 


NEW YORK CARTOON NEWS 
123-34 82nd Rd., Dept. WD, Kew Gardens 15, N. Y. 
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that most people disapprove of. You can 
easily get downright indignant if it happens 
to you! I don’t mean you can’t use other 
people’s characters but you do have to draw 
them differently. Bud Fisher’s “Sir Sidney,” 
“Lord Plushbottom,” Arno’s gent that I 
mentioned before, “Colonel Potterby,” are 
all basically the same guy. What you have 
to do is add a personal touch to a stock 
character to make him yours. 


When I said perversion I didn’t mean to 
tittivate the Freud-feeders, I meant a dis- 
tortion of other people’s work. Where a 
cartoonist makes an overlarge nose you can 
change it to an overshort nose. Greedy little 
pig eyes pressed together at the center of a 
face can be moved apart to make a cowlike 
stupid look. An overlong upper lip can be 
shortened. Ears are not an expressive fea- 
ture. Eyes, nose, mouth and the shape of 
the skull are the best features to work with. 
Your own characters will evolve eventually 
anyway, but there is a creative way to force 
the issue. 


Try Drawing 

The best way to arrive at your own in- 
dividual characters (certainly the most 
honorable) is by constant drawing. Carry 
a sketch book with you and draw on busses, 
street corners and restaurants. Make car- 
toon drawings of the photos you see in 
newspapers and magazines. Your TV set 
will provide you with an endless array of 
models. 


When you see one of your drawings that 
pleases you, study the person you’ve drawn 
carefully. Can you use him in your work? 
If, so, draw him a few dozen times... . 
from all angles. Polish him up. Make his 
nose, mouth and eyes larger. Smaller. After 
a little prodding, he will be ready to go to 
work for you in your cartoons. And he’s 
your own style and creation, too! Eventually 
somebody is going to be the greatest car- 
toonist who ever lived . . . why not you? 

Now, back to technique. Technique is 
governed by your own manual dexterity, 
influences and preferences. Almost all car- 
toons are drawn with a brush or a pen. 
Brushes used are anywhere from size 00 to 
size 7. Sizes 00 brushes hold very little ink 
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and must be constantly redipped but they 
do make a fine line. Try dipping a 00 brush 
into your ink and then burning just the 
tip off with a match. This will give you a 
uniform line quality similar to a speedball 
pen, but it can be pushed in all directions 
and used with a great deal more dexterity. 
A number 7 brush holds a lot of ink and 
you’re not likely to have to interrupt a 
curved line right in the middle, but it must 
be handled very lightly to keep your line 
from getting too fat. Perhaps you'll prefer 
to take a middle course and settle for a 
number 2 or number 3 brush. The weight 
of the line can be kept small and the brush 
is still large enough to hold quite a bit of 
ink. 

When drawing with a pen, flexibility is 
the quality you’re looking for. You have to 
decide whether you prefer a uniform line 
or one with a variation between thick and 
thin. The most flexible pen I’ve run across 
is the Esterbrook 357. George Wolfe works 
with this pen and handles it about the way 
James McNeal Wistler handled a dry-point. 
I work with a 357 myself, but I have a 
much heavier hand than George so the 
work looks quite different. Scott Taber and 
Dick Cavalli work with a stiff little non- 
flexible Crowquill or Hunt pen point. You 
have to have a pretty sensitive touch with 
these babies to keep your work from 
looking like it was made from bent coat 
hangers. Dana Fradon draws with an 
Esterbrook (radio point) pen which also 
has a uniform thickness and is non-flexible. 
Dana compensates for the monotony of a 
uniform line by hacking it in which gives 
his line a tactile interest it wouldn’t other- 
wise possess. 

The thing to do is to experiment with 
different tools a while and then settle down 
to the one you can handle with the least 
amount of trouble and stick to it. This will 
have a tremendous influence on your style. 

A good group of pens to select from are 
the Gillott 170, 290 and 404, the Crowquill 
flexible and medium flexible, the Hunt 
non-flexible. If none of these points suit 
you then you’re on your own. I know prac- 
tically nothing about quality of brushes. I 
decided in favor of Winsor and Newton’s 
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brushes the day Warren G. Harding was 
inaugurated and have stuck by them ever 
since. There might be something better? Try 
a few different brands and see for yourself. 


Perhaps you'll want to kick off on an 
entirely different tangent. You can make a 
good line drawing by dipping an orange- 
wood stick or a kitchen match into the ink. 
You can get some pretty jazzy effects this 
way if you work on a hot pressed paper. If 
your line is too thick to suit you, take your 
pocket knife and whittle a point on the 
match. You might like this technique. As 
the late Fats Waller used to say, “One 
never knows, do one?” 


The selection of subject matter is, by and 
large, out of the artist’s control. Not com- 
pletely, of course. Occasionally there will 
arise a cartoonist with an offbeat vision 
who finds an editor who’ll battle the tide 
for him. Men like Partch, Addams, etc., 
make a very real contribution to humor, 
but what is funny to one person is not at 
all funny to the next. Laughter is.a very 
hard thing to put a guarantee on. 


In the case of large general magazines 
the majority of cartoons crutch quite a bit 
on subject matter. If a cartoon is funny 
and about things and people the reader 
knows about, then there is an increased 
chance for it to be a success. The bulk of 
cartoons used in THE POST and LOOK 
follow this principle. Magazines slanted to 
one particular trade or occupation: Farm, 
Medical, Sports, etc., buy only subject mat- 
ter relating to their particular speciality. 
The men’s sex magazines buy only material 
based on this single topic. The subject mat- 
ter is what gains the readership and the 
only competition they have is from each 
other and . . . but, no matter. Most car- 
toonists, when they are starting out, if left 
to their own devices will invariably do 
weird fantastic subjects: ghosts, mission- 
aries in pots, visitors from other planets, 
talking animals, everything as fantastic and 
impossible as they can make it, in spite of 
the fact that off-beat gags amount to less 
than 5% of all cartoons sold. They also 
forget that there are several excellent men 
who specialize in off-beat work that you 








WRITING FOR THE JUVENILES 


Begin at the beginning and end up selling. The most 
comprehensive course of its kind on the mar’ cet, covering 
every phase ot story and article writing for tots to teens. 
Learn the step-by-step procedure from one whose work 
is sopesting curree tay in Layee publications. Not a 
“tell ut a W course. Personal criticism 
included. wi for yo yA -£. 


ARJORIE M. DAVIDSON 
P. O. Box Won 





SONGWRITERS 


PROTECT YOUR IDEAS! 
HOLD ALL SONGS, POEMS! 
Write for safe, correct procedure! 


SONG SERVICE 
Dept. W. 333 W. 56th St. New York 19, N. Y. 





MANUSCRIPT TYPIST 


Neat, prompt, 60c per thousand with spelling 

and other minor corrections. Bond paper, free 

carbon copy and extra first and last pages. 
ANN M. GARLEB 

6773 Mary Avenue East St. Louis, Illinois 








A PERSONAL SERVICE 
Planned For You! 


Many years’ experience helping writers in publication, 
LS. 


screen and TV fields. Free DET AIL. 


ADELINE M. ALVORD 
1811 North Cherokee Ave. Hollywood 28, Calif. 





POEMS WANTED 


To gl set To Music 


Send one or of your best poems 

today for FREE. “EXAMINATION. Any 

Subject. Immediate Consideration. 
Phonograph Records Made 

CROWN MUSIC CO., 49 W. 32 St., Studio 109, New York 1 











MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


Promptly and Accurately 
20-lb. bond — Free carbon copy 
50c per 1000 words 
RUBY WATSON 
Worthington, Ind. 
pose eo rat 154-L 











I'LL DO IT FOR YOU 


Sick of rejects! I have ghost-written millions of words 
of stories, articles, books for hundreds of satisfied clients. 
I may be able to help you see your name in print and 
make money on your raw material. Reasonable rates. 
Particulars FREE. Also Free Story Plot Formula. 


WILL HEIDEMAN 


P.O. Box 107-D Fern Park, Florida 








CASH FOR FILLERS 


**Pen Money” lists over 400 paying markets for fillers, 
brief items, and ‘“‘shorticles’’ of all types. besides 
presenting instructive articles on how to write sal- 
able filler material. Send 50c for the Spring-Summer 
issue. 


PEN MONEY, Dept. WD, Upland, Ind. 
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SUDDENLY 
IT'S TOMORROW 


The Tomorrow You've Been Dreaming About 


ARE YOU REALIZING YOUR DREAMS? 
IT'S NOT TOO LATE 


Enroll now in the Pauline Bloom Workshop 
for Writer’s and prepare for tomorrow’s suc- 
cess. One sale even to a secondary market can 
pay for your course and start you on your 
way as a writer. 


CRITICISM SERVICE 


Have you a problem story? Miss Bloom can 
tell you not only what’s wrong, but what to 
do to make it right. $1.00 per thousand words, 
$5.00 minimum per ms. 75c per thousand 
words for scripts of 25,000 words or more. 
Payment and stamped self-addressed envelope 
should accompany each ms. 
PERSONAL CONSULTATION BY ARRANGEMENT 


PAULINE BLOOM WORKSHOP FOR WRITERS 
58 Willow Street-D 
Brooklyn 1, N. Y. 
Licensed by New York State 
I'd like to know more. Without obligation please tell me 
about your step-by-step help. 





SCRIPT CLINIC 


Television © Drama ¢ Fiction 
Do you have a sick script suffering from ‘‘rejectionitis’’? 
Consult Script Clinic for an accurate professional diag- 
nosis. Write for details without obligation. 
SCRIPT CLINIC, Dept. W 
2 Columbus Circle Suite 22 New York 19, N. Y. 

















SONG POEMS Maree ttt TO MUSIC 
Free Examination—immediate Consideration—An 


y Subject 
Phonograph Records Made—Opportunity For Unknowns. 
Song Div. G & V Enterprises 
Box 66510K, Los Angeles 66, Calif. 














MANUSCRIPT TYPING 
Reliable—Accurate—-Prompt 
Extra first and last pages 
And one carbon 
50c per thousand words, 20 lb. bond 
Plus return postage 
ALLEN TYPING SERVICE 
171 Harris Battle Creek, Mich. 











have to compete with. If you’re the type 
who wouldn’t bet on a horse with odds less 
than 100 to 1 then stick to your guns. The 
odds are against you, but long shots have 
been known to win. Somewhere in the 
world right this minute there is a man win- 
ning a hand of poker with only a pair of 
fours. He’s not a poker player though—he’s 
just plain lucky. 

Every cartoonist is an individual and | 
have no desire to thwart anybody’s crea- 
tivity. There is always that long-shot chance 
that you may be right. You can give it a 
try and if it doesn’t succeed, just write it 
off as a mistake and switch back to nor- 
malcy. Cartoons that show happenings that 
could really happen and would be funny 
if they did happen are still the meat and 
potatoes of the cartoon business. Something 
strange can sometimes be very funny, but 
strange is not a synonym for funny. And 
funny is what the editors expect you to be 
in exchange for the checks they pay you. 


Late Cartoon News 

BANKING, 12 E. 36th St., New York 
16, N. Y. Cartoon Editor: William R. 
Kuhns, buys gag cartoons—approximately 
50 a year. Minimum price: $10. Maxi- 
mum: $15. Buys spot drawings and car- 
toon illustrations. Subject matter: Business 
—Financial. Sample gag: Guy taking up a 
collection in an office says, “Oh, nothing in 
particular. I just had a half an hour to kill.” 


AMERICAN LEGION MAGAZINE, 720 Fifth 
Ave., New York 19, N. Y. Cartoon Editor: 
Irving Herschbein. Buys 150 cartoons a 
year at $50 base price. Raises occasional. 
Sometimes use cartoon illustrations. Buys no 
spots. Uses general gags. Particularly ma- 
terial based on everyday life. Some sports in 
season and a few service cartoons of a very 
broad nature. It would help if the cartoonist 
would remember to work at least four 
months ahead. As a monthly magazine they 
have at least this much of a time lag be- 
tween buying and using. 


WRITERS, CUT DOWN YOUR REJECTIONS 


with the Adele Bailey individual method, Socratic form of instruction in ten lessons, which includes criticism. With your 
check please enclose a sample of your work. ($39.00 for entire course of ten lessons or $5.00 per lesson) Let’s increase 


your story and book sales. 


ADELE BAILEY 
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SQUANTUM, MASSACHUSETTS 39 OCEAN STREET 
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COSMOPOLITAN, 57th St. at Eighth Ave., 
New York City, N. Y. Cartoon Editor: 
Dorothy Pabst. Use 12 to 75 cartoons a 
year. General. All subjects as long as they 
are in good taste. They are not buying at 
the moment. They are overstocked and will 
be for the best part of this year. Don’t use 
spot drawings. Sometimes use cartoon il- 
lustration. They use the same cartoonists 
regularily on their regular features, but 
special jobs go to a variety of cartoonists. 
John Dempsey has done some beautiful 
work for them. He is the only man in the 
gag-field that I recall having seen them 
use for illustrations. 


FILOSA PUBLICATIONS, INC., 527 Lexing- 
ton Ave., New York 17, N.Y. Cartoon 
Editor: Bob Thornton. Buy 12 gag cartoons 
a year. Use no spot drawings or cartoon 
illustrations. Pay $5. Teen-age slant for 
the hep-cat crowd. 


FISHERMAN, Fisherman Press, Inc., 11 
W. 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y. Cartoon 
Editor: Arthur Hutt. Pay $15 a piece for 

(Continued on page 80) 





Since 1926 


BREAD 


See 
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the first founded and still the first 


Writers’ Conference 
AUGUST 14-28 


Director: John Ciardi 

Fiction & Non-Fiction: Kay Boyle, A. B. Guthrie, 
Jr., William Raney, William Sloane, Mildred 
Walker 


Poetry: Léonie Adams 
Juvenile Literature: Eunice Blake 


Special Lecturers: Robert Frost, Lincoln Barnett, 
Catherine Drinker Bowen, David McCord, 
Winfred van Atta, Richard Wilbur 


For information write: 
BREAD LOAF WRITERS’ CONFERENCE 
Middlebury College © Middlebury 11, Vermont 





489 Fifth Avenue 





This Ad Is In Large Type Because, 
Frankly, We Wanted To Attract Your 
Notice. We Believe That What We 
Can Offer You In Subsidy Book 
Publication Deserves Your Careful 
Attention. Submit Your Manuscript 
And Find Out Why. 


MR. BARRINGTON, Editor-in-Chief 


GREENWICH BOOK PUBLISHERS, INC. 


New York 17, N. Y. 














By Frank A. Dickson 


July Article Possibilities 


1. An Insight Into The Caboose Of A 
Freight Train In Your Section. The equip- 
ment; preparation of meals; typical meals 
of the railroad men. A veteran cook and 
his common and uncommon experiences. 
Does he believe male cooks match those 
of the opposite sex? 


2. Present Best-Sellers At The State 
Penitentiary. The number of books in the 
library and the types most in demand; the 
amount of interest shown in reading. Are 
mystery or detective novels quite popular 
among the inmates? Slant: The use of 
technical books by prisoners eager to pre- 
pare themselves for jobs after their release. 


3. Chewing Gum As A Problem In Lo- 
cal Theaters! Cleaning “parked” wads 
from seats, especially the top. The bubble 
gum craze, from the viewpoint of the the- 
ater workers. Other headaches, including 
messy candy. Slant: All the problems in a 
movie theater which are not on the screen. 


4. Notable Events On Fourth of July. 
For instance, Roger Williams founded 
Providence, Rhode Island on July 4, 1636. 
Also, work on the Erie Canal got underway 
on this day in 1817, while the Baltimore 
and Ohio, pioneer railroad, was started on 
July 4, 1828. 


5. The Dean Of Junk Dealers In Your 
County. Do old or wrecked automobiles 
rank as a large portion of the scrap metal? 
Prices for pieces of junk: being on the alert 
for thieves who wish to sell old objects as 
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junk; disposition of junk by the dealer. 
Slant: The importance ‘of putting scrap 
material into use again. 


6. Are Many Law Violators Cry-Babies? 
Obtain the recollections of veteran officers 
of your city and county. How some crim- 
inals give way to copious tears when cap- 
tured or placed behind bars. Do women cry 
more than men? Tearful situations as 
judges pronounce sentences. 


7. The Leading Sandwich Maker Among 
The Women Of Your City. A look into her 
busy day—and night. Sandwich favorites; 
days of greatest sandwich consumption. 
Does sandwich trade decline in winter? 


8. Baseballs Come And Go. The base- 
ball supply of a team in your area. The 
average number of balls used in a game; 
the total expense during the season. Are 
most balls that are knocked out of the park 
returned? What about the signs on the 
fence offering prizes to players who hit 
home runs above them? 


9. Exploding Myths About Your State’s 
History. Interview the president of the 
state historical society concerning the most 
common misconceptions about the state’s 
past. Historical figures in a fresh light; recent 
research that has produced new revelations. 


10. Local Taxi Drivers’ Experience With 
Animals. Pets brought along by passengers; 
animals that cause the greatest ruckus; 
requests for transporting pets. Are most of 
the animals well behaved? 














11. Filling Civil Service Positions. Facts 
about the Civil Service Commission, as 
given by the commission’s secretary in your 
county. Kinds of positions that attract the 
most applicants; opportnuities for women. 
Slant: The wide range of employment in 
Civil Service, which contains almost all 
the jobs found in private industry. 


12. A Youthful Entertainer Of Your 
Section Who Is A Whiz In Juggling. How 
he mastered juggling. Which are the easiest 
to manipulate—plates, tenpins, balls, bot- 
tles, or hoops? The most difficult. The im- 
portance of timing; extraordinary acts of 
the juggler; his largest audiences. 


13. Penniless Travelers Who Seek Lodg- 
ing And Food At The Local Police Station. 
Slant: The soft spot in the hearts of 
officers for unfortunate persons. Touching 
stories given by the visitors. 


14. The Family Life Of Matthew C. 
Perry, Who Opened Japan To - World 
Trade On This Day In 1853. “Old Bruin,” 
as sailors called him, was the father of ten 
children, and a son retired from the Navy 
with the rank of captain. His daughter 
Caroline Slidell Perry became the wife of 
August Belmont. 


15. Treatment Of Club Feet. A visit to 
a clinic in your state; the specialists’ discus- 
sion of the phases of the treatment. The 
youngest and the oldest patients. 


16. The Birth Of The District Of Col- 
umbia. Maryland furnished 69.25 square 
miles of land and Virginia 30.75 square 
miles, and on July 16, 1790, Congress voted 
acceptance of these tracts on the Potomac 

iver. 

17. Local Undertakers And Tents! 
Keeping an ample supply; tent woes in 
rough weather; average “life” of a tent. 
Slant: How funeral directors are weather 
watchers as well as clock watchers. Are 
many funerals postponed on account of 
unruly elements ? 


18. A Couple In Your Area Widely 


Known As Tennis Players. Did they meet 
through the sport? Championships to their 








SELL IN THREE MONTHS... 
OR YOUR MONEY BACK 


YOU CAN WRITE JUVENILES 
AND SELL WITHIN THREE MONTHS 


I've sold over 3,500 Stories, 
Serials,-Articles and Fillers to 
Juvenile Editors. 
Now I'm Teaching. 

Also 


CRITICISM-COLLABORATION 


Juvenile Book Manuscript Criticism A Specialty 
Write for Terms and for FREE Pamphiet 
"Fundamentals of Juvenile Writing" 


Dept. D 


WILL HERMAN 


Write for Terms and for FREE Pamphlet 
*"Fundamentals of Juvenile Writing'' 


1726 West 25th Street 
Cleveland 13, Ohio 





MANUSCRIPT TYPING 
Accurate — Neat — Prompt 
50c per 1000 words 
Return postage extra 
Minimum order $1.00 


D. PAULLAN 
R. 1405 — 130 N. Wells St. Chicago, 'll. 





YOU CAN MAKE 
EXTRA MONEY WRITING! 


We guarantee you can produce fillers, trade journal articles. 
photo-stories, feature articles, and material for the outdoor. 
action magazines, and get fast checks and bylines. Send today 
for free 3,000 word illustrated folder and learn how to ‘‘write 


+ ong THE NON-FICTION PRESS 
Dept. S, Box 1008 Giendale, Calif. 





MANUSCRIPT TYPING 


Prompt service—free carbon—minor 
corrections—50 cents per 1000 words 
plus return postage. 


E. M. TAYLOR 
1915 W. Mohawk Tampa 3, Florida 








PUBLISHED OR UNPUBLISHED 


SELL YOUR STORY TO HOLLYWOOD 


be established motion picture, radio, and TV agency 
seeking fresh writing talent and stories to sell in this 
ever-expanding market. 

Send for free information 

THE SAGER AGENCY 
Box 224 Beverly Hills, California 
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ARTICLES AND STORIES WANTED 


Manuscripts edited and marketed. No course of study 
but lots of personal help and guidance. 
Write for FREE copy of 
"Article Writing for Beginners" 


L. TURNER LITERARY SERVICE 
10 Redwood Ave. Toronto, Ont., Canada 





MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


Per instructions. Bond paper, one carbon. Minor cor- 
rections if desired. Mailed flat. 50c per 1000 words, 
plus postage. Extra first and last pages. 


CLEO ISON 


R.R. 1, Box 179B West Chester, Ohio 








WE PUBLISH YOUR BOOK 


At Your Expense 
All books belong to you 
Quality letterpress printing and binding 
Sales promotion furnished 
Our unique plan will save you money 


FORUM PUBLISHING COMPANY 
7283 Natural Bridge Road, St. Louis 21, Missouri 
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@ Send your songs or poems today, 
Music composed for your words. Rec- 
ords and copies furnished. Let us try 
to help you be a success in this field. 


HOLLYWOOD TUNESMITHS 


1609 Vista Del Mar, peat R. 
Hollywood 28. C. 


wcia" SONGWRITERS 
100: 





Ww 


FRIENDLY, EXPERT HELP 


hat every writer needs. 25 years satisfactory service; world- 


wide clientele. Modern methods. Editing, revising, rewriting, 


gh 
fie 


osting, instruction; books, stories, speeches, articles, poems, 
tion, non-fiction, text-books. Each properly typed when ready. 


Free carbon on white ie. $1.25 to $1.75 a thousand word 
average. Minimum $6.5 


Over twenty years experience in mending writing 
for marketing. | do not tell what to do. | do it 
for you. Reference women's WHO'S WHO. . Cor- 


respondence requires return postage. 


2964 Aviation Avenue, W. D. Miami 33, Florida 


RMA A. GWIN- BUCHANAN 
(San Francisco 1918 to 1943) 
Dept 7, 2140 Empire St., Stockton 5, California 





GHOSTWRITER 


NATALIE NEWELL 





f 


c 


s 





YOUR BEST SHORT STORY 
DESERVES TO BE PUBLISHED 


The best story you ever wrote! Why not have it published? 
For as little as $38.00 you may have it included in a beauti- 


and may order as many more as you wish at cost of 
production 


For only $5 you may have your gems of wit on the book- 


folder describing the subsidy publishing plan most suitable 
to you and your budget 


3248 W. 25th St. Chicago 23, Ill 


ul hard-cover anthology. You will receive 5 books free 


n published form, your story will be easier to sell to radio, 
. Broadway or Hollywood. The story remains yours. We 
laim no roy alties or commissions 


Verse, Humor and Short Essays 
helves of your friends and relatives. Write for our free 


ALLAN OTTO PUBLISHING CO. 


Subsidiary of Ace Typesetting Company 





credit; travels afar to participate in tour- 
naments. The wife in the role of a home- 
maker. 

19. A Pony Farm In Your County. 
Slant: How ponies, particularily the Shet- 
land breed, are ideal companions for chil- 
dren because of the animals’ disposition and 
intelligence. The numerous uses for ponies. 


20. Oldest Persons To Undergo Surgery 
In A Local Hospital. The surgeons and 
their stories of the courageous spirit of the 
old-timers. Centenarians or near-centena- 
rians still spry despite their operations. 


21. Disguise Accomplishments By Police- 
men Or Detectives. Masquerades that 
fooled clever crooks and landed them be- 
hind bars. Acting ability and make-up 
skill as assets to officers. * 


22. Pets Of Local Ministers And Priests. 
Have the men of the cloth imparted any 
tricks to the animals? The oldest of the 
pets; unusual names. Do any of the pets 
accompany their owners on long trips? 
The clergymen’s favorite animal stories, 
especially in the Bible. 





CRITICISM BY 
PROFESSIONAL 
EDITORS 


THE EDITORS OF WRITER’S DIGEST will give 
your script a thorough, professional “blue 
pencil’ criticism, including revision sugges- 
tions (why and how) and complete market 
information. 


OUR RATES 


Stories and Articles—up to 3,000 words— 
$4.00; each additional 1,000 words—$1.00. 
Poetry—$1.00 per poem up to ten lines, plus 
10c for each additional line. 

Novels—$1.00 per 1,000 words for a “blue 
pencil” criticism. 

Radio and TV plays—30-minute or one-act 
play—$6.00; one hour or three-act play— 
$15.00. 


Send all material with payment to: 


Criticism Department 


WRITER’S DIGEST 
Cincinnati 10, Ohio 
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23. A Coffin Factory. Steps in the man- 
ufacture; monthly output; largest sizes. Is 
curiosity responsible for a lot of visitors? 
Any superstitious employees? 


24. The Foremost Orchard Owner Of 
Your County. The size of his orchard and 
varieties of fruit; the harvesting and the 
shipping. Years of best yields; the never- 
ending battle against insects. 


25. Inventors’ Week. Latest inveftions 
in farm machinery. Slant: The urgency 
of increasing the efficiency of farming oper- 
ations as the results of the constantly rising 
population. The county agent’s predictions 
about farm inventions of the future, as a 
quarter of a century hence. 


26. The Oldest City Manager In Your 
State In Point Of Service. The duties of a 
city manager and the headaches confronting 
him. Growth of the city during his tenure 
of office. The cities in the state operating 
under the city manager system. 


27. Two Or More Brothers Of Your 
Section Who Are Surgeons. Estimate of 
their combined number of operations; most 
operations performed by them in a day. 
Sidelights about their merical careers. The 
brothers’ hobbies, if there is time for any. 


28. The Hostess Or Curator Of A Shrine 
In Your State. The most interesting relics 
in the historic home; restoring original 
pieces of furniture; daily requests for in- 
formation. Number of visitors yearly. 


29. Providing Ample Water For Indus- 
trial Uses In Your State. Slant: How 
plentiful supplies of water form a big lure 
for foctories. Expanding waterworks; water 
projects. Daily consumption of water in the 
largest cities in the state. 


30. How To Increase The Attendance 
Of A Sunday School Class. The most 
effective plans used in your city; originators 
of the ideas; Sundays with the highest 
attendance. Champion attenders. 


31. Packing For Moving. Tips from a 
veteran driver of a local moving van com- 
pany. Proper methods of loading. Longest 
moving trips. 











es 

N THE [5th of each month, WRIT- 

ER'S DIGEST enrolls a selected 
group of students in its Beginner's Indi- 
vidual Course in Short Story Writing. 
Experienced students or writers with a 
good record of MS sales are not eligible. 
A monthly group of sincere students will 
be accepted and trained. 

The purpose of this Beginner's Course 
in Writing is to show plainly the elements 
in writing and painstakingly explain how 
to write short stories. The course lasts 
four months. 


RADUATES of the Beginner's Course 
in writing will not suddenly become 
professional writers, nor will they be able 
to do stories offhand for the smoothpaper 
magazines. They will, however, i 
stand a few secrets of professional writing 
and be able to compose good, readable 
English in the approved editorial form. 
Only sincere students desired. 

The price of this course is quite reason- 
able.* You will have opportunity to study 
under experienced, professional editors, 
who will take an individual interest in your 
progress. Complete details and an outline 
of the Beginner's Course in Writing that 
will intrigue and inspire you, await sincere 
inquiries. 

We invite you to reply at once. 





WRITER'S DIGEST M-7 
22 East 12th Street 
Cincinnati 10, Ohio 

Kindly send details of the Beginner’s Course in Writ- 
ing. This puts me under no obligation. 


City State 
Address P Liew jothawiae 


Name 








*We believe this to be the lowest priced short 
story course sold by a reliable institution. Money 
back agreement on ALL enrollments. 
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PERSONALS 


The circulation of se gee s Dicest is much greater than 
that of any other writer’s ine. Each issue is read by 
beginning writers, scleulieal writers, editors, publishers, 
writers’ clubs, publicity men, theatrical producers, adver- 
tising agencies and newspaper men throughout the United 
States, Canada, and a score of foreign countries. 

The rate for ‘*Personals’’ is fifteen cents a word, india’ 
ing, each word in name and address; box number, $1.80. 

opy with money order or check for June issue must 
reach us by May 1 





Through the “personals” department, read- 
ers can swap, buy, or sell nominally priced 
items or services. 

We do not accept advertising on palmistry, 
numerology, astrology, advertising of national 
matrimonial or friendship services, advisors 
without graduate degrees, or ads requesting 
pen-pals. We reserve the right to reject ads 
that do not meet our approval. (Critics, typ- 
ists, correspondence courses, and _ literary 
agents may use display advertising only.) 














SEE MEXICO FOR $22-$37 A WEEK!! Live in 
Mexico (without traveling around) for only $50 
a month!! Sensational, information-packed, illus- 
strated book shows you How and Where to 
find: Hotel rooms with private baths for es 
little as 40c a day! Without bath (but with _- 
ic showers) for as little as 16c a day! Boar a 
house accommodations as little as $1 r day 
including Room, Board, and Laundry! Complete 
directory of low-cost hotels and boarding houses. 
Lene tet for as little as .6 cent a mile. 
— you can go to Guatemala from La- 
redo by train for as little as $8.50 in fares! 
Complete list of all — al first and second 
class bus lines in Mexic ive course meals for 
as little as 16c! Free de-it-yourcol! travel litera- 
ture and maps! Writers and researchers, find 
out where to get free information about research 
material, etc.! Opera, ge theater tickets, 
ete. 12c up! Best fishing and hunting in world, 
schools for Americans, most effective wa: of 
bargaining, border requirements and Many Other 
Valuable Features! For anyone who yearns to 
travel or live cheaply! Why not spend your next 
vacation in a foreign country? You can afford 
to see romantic, timeless Mexico more chea aly 
than staying at home! Send $1.50 for You 
See — to Gene D. Matlock Publications, 
Office 2, 1808 E. 13th St., Wichita 14, Kansas. 





CHIEF SYLWOOD O’TOOLE (Cherokee Tribe) is 
lonely. Invites eg ag — een 
buyers of Save Your Eyes, at arn how 
Chief hypnotizes with eye ee Dynamite! 
Esoteric! Box 276, Tahlequah, Oklahoma. 





SELF-HYPNOSIS BY POST-HYPNOTIC SUGGES- 
TION. Control your work urge—avoid writing 
slumps. Free your creative wer. Master abso- 
lute concentration. Hypnotic inductions with 
post-hypnotic cue for mastery of self-hypnosis on 
recorded magnetic tape, 3.75 IPS. $10. Stuart 
Tapes, 100 South Norfolk Street, San Mateo, 
California. 


HOW MANY NOVELISTS, published and unpub- 
lished, are there in America? Help me conduct 
this survey. Postcard Chief O’Toole, Box 276, 
Tahlequah, Okiahoma. 


NEARLY 3,000 CHARACTER TRAITS, 10 charts, 
wheel, list of emotions, etc., in SCB Characteri- 
zation Kit. You can create thousands of realistic, 
lifelike characters that sell er s —-- 
FREE calendar reckoner. Complete kit, 
FREE information. Blois, 576 verdale Dr., 
Richmond-Vancouver, Canada. 


WRITE FEATURES AND = Send for 
particulars. Underhill, Beebe, 
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FREE BOOK, 505 Odd Successful Businesses. Work 
home. Pacific, 44B, Oceanside, Calif. 


GET “TONS” OF MAIL—Your mailbox stuffed 
with mail-order secrets—just $1.00. Your name 
listed with hundreds of mail-order businesses 
and publications. You receive money-making 
ideas, catalogs, samples, magazines, etc., worth 
thousands. Satisfaction guaranteed. M 0- 

RAMA, Box 476-W, Lynbrook, New York. 


MEDICAL QUESTIONS answered for your stories 
— articles, $1. Specific questions — answers and 
references. R. J. Landry, Box 164, North Holly- 
wood, California. 


FOOL PROOF GUIDANCE in waiting fillers and 
short articles. Enclosed stamp brings details. 
Marjorie Davidson, Laceyville, Penna. 


EARN MONEY AT HOME! Homemaker Magazin 
tells how. Sample 25c. Sizemore, 20-D East Dela- 
ware, Chicago 11. 


GHOSTWRITING: Your stories and books adapted 
for television. See Will Lozier’s ad, page 60. 
Will Lozier. 


YOUR LIBRARY RESEARCH in all New York 
libraries (English and foreign lenguenee accu- 
a ogienenrey done). P SHER’S 

E: rt, reliable indexing, proof-read- 
pag pod ‘a ting. a rates; reliable 
prompt service. Div. Research Insti- 
tute, 69 Perry Street, , B, war mM, &.. %. 


$70 WEEKLY, home, spare time. Simplified mail 
bookkeeping. Immediate income; easy! Auditax, 
34741W, Los Angeles 34. 


USED ,Sounsns AND ine a Pe BOOKS 
bought, sold and exchanged. List 10c. Smith’s, 
124 Marlborough Rd., Salem, Mass. 


FOOL-PROOF HANDBOOK of English. Every 
writing problem explained and illustrated. $1.00. 
Marjorie Davidson, Laceyville, Penna. 


LEARN EASY ABC TYPEWRITTEN SHORT- 
HAND. Write Dictographist, 6196 Walnut, Omaha 
6, Nebraska. 


JOIN WRITER’S CORRESPONDENCE CLUB, 
$1.00 a year, including subscription to Writer’s 
Bulletin. Lola Couden, Box 12A, Capistrano 
Beach, California. - 


HELP WANTED, Los Angeles nowensne: o® ads, 5 
Letters remailed, 10c. Crawford’s, 
Riverside, Calif. 


PUBLICITY FOR BOOKS. Free circular. Benn 
Hall Associates, 47 East 61 Street, New York. 


YOUNG MARTIAN (decanted 93752 Solar) wishes 
telepathic communication with other outer-space 
man. Object: Galactic exploitation. Have saucer; 
will travel. Box N-2, Writer’s Digest. 


ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS on Chicago, pa.80. 
Handwriting Analysis, 50c. Letters remailed, 25c 
Sunday classified ads, $1.00. George, 3033 S 
Homan, Chicago 23, Il. 


STAMPS FOR COLLECTORS af caren. Me- 
Clure, 116 Webber, Cadillac, Mic 


LETTERS REMAILED New York, twenty-five 
cents. Color postcard, typewritten message, fifty 
cents. New York information, $1.00 a question. 


TRI-COLOR PRESS CARD, $1.00. Most impressive 
card on the market. Wholesale House of Amer- 
ica, 210 Fifth Ave., New York City 10. 


LEARN WHILE ASLEEP! Details free. Sleep- 
Learning Research Association, P. O. Box 610- 
WD, Omaha 1, Nebraska. 


PERSONOGRAPH ANALYSIS reveals many char- 
acter traits. Know yourself. Accurate. Send $1.00 
with page of your handwriting. George Frank, 
Grapho Analyst, Loudonville, Ohio. 
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DEE D.: My last letter returned. Where are you? 
Write me, please. W. B., Box N-1, Writers Digest. 


WORDS—W ORDS—W ORDS—Scintillating, impres- 
sive, expressive adjectives. End your problems! 
Alphabetized list with definitions, only 
beg J. Jones, 186 Corduroy Rd., Painesville, 

°. 


SCRIBE—The complete bulletin for writers. Bi- 
monthly, only $1.00 per year. Free copy on re- 
quest. Rosser, 421 Tyler, nll Indiana. 


LETTERS REMAILED, 25c; viewcards, 35c. Re- 
search Calif. gold rush, $2.00. Phyllis Kelly, Box 
665, Grass Valley, Calif. 


HORSES—Questions on riding, history, breeding, 
etc., answered promptly, authoritatively. $1.00 
each. Write: Horses, R. 2, Box 354, Cedarburg, 
Wisconsin. 


PSYCHOLOGICAL FICTION? Will answer medico- 
psychological questions concerning your fictional 
characters. $3 per question. Terms for extended 
research on request. RELM, Box 661, Shreveport, 
Louisiana. 


75 MAGAZINE fillers markets, lengths, interests, 
25c. Fillers, 2689 E. Coolidge, Oakland 1, Calif. 


NEW! UNIQUE!—How-To Books of the Year! The 
Home Barber shows how to cut your family’s 
hair. Quick, Easy, No Mistakes! 48 Psi 65 - ve 
unique stand up and use design. On Home 
Services Pub. Co., 635 So. Kenmore, A ce 
5, California. 


MODERN BUNGALOW—5 rooms, bath, oil heat, 4 
acres, woods. Quiet solitude. Fishing and wild 
fowl shooting. $7500.00. Photos. Albert Hickel, 
Denton, Maryland. . 














INTRODUCING Spinit Plot Builder. Not a rehash 
of old stories—a real plot builder. Contains plot 
formula, wheel, chart, lists, booklet, etc. Kit $2. 
Blois, 576 Riverdale Drive, Richmond, B. C., 
Canada. 


QUICKEST WAY INTO PRINT: Write short items. 
300 current filler markets described, 75c. Details 
free. Marion Gee, Box 2171, Charleston, S. C. 


HAVING STORY TROUBLE? No need to. ‘‘The 
Story Pattern’’ has been responsible for my sell- 
ing 24 western novels and over 600 short stories 
and novelettes. A blueprint for the perfect story 
framework. NOT a formula, but a pattern 
against which you can lay your story to assure 
strong and dramatic story line. Simple to use— 
sure in results. 2,500 golden words for $3.00. 
Money back if not delighted. Galen C. Colin, Box 
2852, Wichita 16, Kansas. 


COMPLETE LIBRARY for writers. Former vol- 
umes WRITER’S DIGEST from number 28—not 
bound—$5 per vol. H. E. Colby, 1155 Bertch, 
Waterloo, Iowa. 


BOOK AND MAGAZINE BINDING—Prompt serv- 
ice, reasonable rates. Parnassus Bookbinding, 
Nokomis, Florida. 








LEARN how to make money at home addressing 
envelopes for advertisers. Typewriter or hand- 
writing. Good pay. Full, spare time. Instruction 
Manual $1. Sterling, Dept. 60, Corona 68, N. Y. 
Money back guarantee. 


PROFESSIONAL ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS re- 
lating to medicine, social work and nursing, to 
aid. the writer. Medical terms, foods, diseases 
and laboratory procedures explained. I do NOT 
diagnose, prescribe, or give contraceptive advice. 
Research thorough. Satisfaction guaranteed. Any 
— $2.00. Lillian Hormig, RN, Box 853, 

Grand Rapids, Mich. 








1000 GUMMED LABELS tata. your printed 
name and address. $2 postpaid ichard Hanlon, 
25 Santa Clara, Dayton 5, Ohio 


WRITERS MAGAZINES—Back copies. Our choice. 
2 ag $1.00 postpaid. Bird Signs, Carrollton, Illi- 
nois. 





PLOTS—Two $1.00. F. Flaherty, 227 Pine, Holy- 
oke, Mass. 


COLLECTORS, Writers, Artists! Interested in old 
Life, Judge, Puck’s Monthly? Other titles, back 
issues. 3c stamp for list. W. Milnes, 27 Becker 
Ave., Manton, R. I. 


MONEY-MAKING FOLIOS—Tell you how to make 
an extra weekly income. Details free. Elvet 
Bloomfield, Box 24, Station A, St. Joseph, Mo. 


TIRED OF REJECTS? Easy Easy-to-sell newspaper fea- 
tures get checks immediately. Our 3,000-word 
folio tells how to find stories that editors will 
buy. Gives three rules that will make any story 
salable. A dollar bill will start you on the road 
to profitable writing. 


LEARN TOUCH TYPING in 4 Easy Lessons. 
Famous Star System self-instructor for begin- 
ners and advanced students with 2 speed typing 
courses. $1.50 p.p. M. Ruback, 1545 Dahill Road, 
Brooklyn 4, N. Y. 


ONE TYPE RIBBON equals five. Ask Fred Wort- 
man, Albany, Ga. 


GHOST WRITER wanted, t to collaborate —w* fifty 
basis. Norma Bone, 2106 Sist Ave., San Fran- 
cisco, Calif. 


BETTER READ the book that’s changing recog- 
nized theories of writing, Rhythm In Writing. 
$1.00. R. N. Risser, 30 W. Bayaud, Denver, Colo. 


VACATION COTTAGE, 5 miles W. of Black Moun- 
tain, North Carolina. Secluded area. Three 
rooms, furnished, with — 4 poceees, lights and 
water. Shopping 1 mile. rite: Mrs. 
George Reginald Hogan, rien W. Church Street, 
De Land, Florida. 


QUICKEST WAY INTO PRINT: Write _ short 
items. 300 current filler markets described—75c. 
— free. M. Blen Gee, Box 2171, Charleston, 
8S. C. 











SECRET MAIL Receiving Forwarding System. $3 
— Hedgpeth, Box 830, Alhambra 11, Cali- 
ornia 


Ware ~sane Eagle Magazine back issues. Box 
K-1. 


WRITERS; ARTISTS; ; HOBBYISTS: Correspon- 
dence invited. Reply stamp requested. CHANEL 
MONAGHAN, 236 Columbia Place, Los Angeles 
26, California. 


BREED RARE TROPICAL FISH at home. Earn 
big money. Learn secrets. Help fill the huge de- 
mand. Amazing Pg ce ree plan. Tropical 
Fish Breeders, Los Angeles 61 


DO NOT AGENT, criticize, rewrite or ghost— 
but I will give you personal and practical advice 
on questions concerning writin Send 25 cents 
in coin for each question, an “include a self- 
— stamped envelope. Box M-1, Writer’s 
Digest 


FOOL-PROOF BOOKLET on punctuation. Every 
problem discussed and illustrated, $1.00. Also 
capitalization, 50c. Marjorie Davidson, Lacey- 
ville, Penna. 


WHAT IS YOUR “‘IQ’’? At last you may take an 
excellent, recognized general intelligence test in 
home privacy and convenience! Very low cost. 
Information free. University Test Bureau, Box 
401, Palo Alte 1, California. 


JOHN FRIEND—BOOKFINDER. Scarce, out-of- 
print books and source material quickly found 
at reasonable prices. Box 197W, Cardiff, Calif. 





- 








SONGWRITER collaborators welcomed. Ed Mar- 
tin, Berlin, Connecticut. 





BEGINNERS! Make up to $200 monthly with de- 
partment letters—List of markets, requirements, 
rates, etc., $1.00. Cash, money order or stamps. 
Also—BEGIN TO SELL! Price, $1.00. Berry Hill 
Enterprises, Angola, New York. 
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DON’T YEARN! LEARN AND EARN! — INGENIOUS 
SELF-INSTRUCTION METHOD COURSES SHOW YOU HOW! 
30-Lesson Fiction Course $5.00" 
10-Lesson Short-Short Story Course $3.00 
"HOW TO WRITE" Folios with MARKETS! 


Ho’ write Love Stories, Adventure Stories, Confession 
Stories, Short. Shorts, Juvenile Stories and Articles—All FIVE 
tor $1.00. Other Courses and help available. Return this ad 
and $1.00 today to 


J. ©. SLOAN, Publisher's Agent 
P.O. Box 1008, Dept. B Glendale, Calif 





MANUSCRIPT SERVICE 


Electric Typing Approved by Editors 
Corrasable Bond—Carbon Copy—Reasonable Fee 
Special rate for Book - Drama - Radio - Puppet - Television - Scripts 
GENE TUTTLE 


524 Westwind Drive, Fletcher Hills 
HI 4-7519 San Diego 19, California 





WRITE SONGS 


Magazine for Songwriters—Established 1946 
Song Contacts—Vital Technical Tips 
THE SONGWRITER'S REVIEW 
Sample 25c—$2 per year 


1650 WD Broadway New York 19 














belong to you. 


WILLIAM-FREDERICK PRESS 


313 West 35th Street New York 1, N. Y. 


‘ 

$ WHO OWNS THE BOOKS 

4 

» ; 

§ YOU PAID TO HAVE PRODUCED? 
5 Publishers’ Week! ys you should and so ao w nd 
© for our free folder outiining a low cost subsidy P bist ne 
s service featuring author-ownersh p All cop:es and r 

5 

5 

4 

4 











MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


By experienced typist. Bond paper, one carbon, minor 
corrections. All work proofread. Scripts over 10,000 
words, 15c per page; shorts, 20c per page; poetry, Ic per 
line, plus return charges. Minimum $1;00. Inquiries 


invited. 
EVA GOCKEL 
3909 DeTonty Street St. Louis 10, Missouri 














SONGWRITERS 


LARGE RECORDING COMPANY WANTS NEW SONGS! Your song 
may be chosen for recording on ROYALTY BASIS. NATIONAL 
SALES, PROMOTION, DISTRIBUTION if selected. Send songs, 
song poems for FREE examination. NO CHARGE FOR MELODIES. 


MUSIC MAKERS, DEPT. SR-33 © Box 2507, HOLLYWOOD, CALIF 


PRINTERS OF BOOKS 





A new economical ‘‘gang run” method now enables us 
to print your books and publications at lowest possible 
cost. Highest quality. From 500 copies up. Write for 
free catalog and quotations. 


ADAMS PRINTERS 


30 W. Washington St. Dept. WD Chicago 2, Illino's 








HELP FOR WRITERS WHO DESIRE SUCCESS 


If you need thorough training in basic writing 
technique, or competent criticism of your 
stories; send stamped-addressed envelope for 
detailed information about my servics. 


HELEN D. SCHULTZ 
Winston-Salem 6, N. C. 


23 Vintage Ave. 
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PHOTOGRAPHS FOR WRITERS. Reasonable. 
Paul’s Photos, 3702 Lakewood Ave., Chicago 13. 


THEY HAND HIM $100! Free ‘425 Secret Small 
Businesses.’”’ Shoestring plans! Work home— 
sparetime. Publico-ST2, Oceanside, Calif. 


HOW TO BE A PUBLIC STENO (what to charge). 
Complete, comprehensive guide. 25,000 words. $2. 
Public Steno, Box 253, }, Tyler, Texas. 


ABC SHORTHAND IN ONE ONE WEEK. $2. Returna- 
ble. Zinman, 215-D West 91, New York, N. Y. 





READY-TO-SELL MANUSCRIPTS, Stories, Arti- 
cles and Poems, by professional authors, avail- 
able to writers who want to sell. Send stamp for 
details to Wm. Derry, 40 Rock, Lynn, Mass. 


BEGINNERS—Earn money at home while writing. 
Write a newsy column for small foreign papers 
(under fit thousand population). The same 
mimeographed column goes to all of your list- 
ings. Excellent interesting work and you are 
your own boss. It is your own business with 
splendid remuneration. For complete details 
(with subjects) send one dollar to Anthony 
Oliver, 7259 Fulton Street, North Hollywood, 
California. 


SUCCESSFUL WRITER offers fact-packed booklet, 
Tips for Beginning Writérs. ‘Only 10c. Career 
Aids, Dept. WD-4, Southampton, New York. 





TYPE FOR PAY—25 ways. Instructions, 50c (re- 
senaeenes. Empire, 1513-WD-1 Charlotte, N. Y. 





“—— TO SELF-SYNDICATE YOUR OWN MATF- 
RIAL—your columns, cartoons, fillers, verse, 
stories, articles, comics. Up to $i0. 00 a day from 
each newspaper. More than 12,000 dailies and 
weeklies in U. S. and Canada alone. Folio in- 
cludes Syndicate Operation, Selling Prices Sched- 
ule, Model Sales letters to Editors, Sample Orde~ 
aud Agreement Forms, etc. Complete Folio $2.00 
postpaid (refundable). While they last, gift copy 
of 175 IDEA-SOURCES FOR NEWSPAPER FEA- 
TURES included with Folio. American Features 
— Dept. 252, 1990 Como Ave., St. Paul &, 
Minn. 





SELF-HYPNOSIS—A GUIDE TO ITS WONDERS— 
Amazing book by hypnotist Nard King reveals 
his unique method. It allegedly provides for 
COMPLETE and CONTINUOUS CONTROL of 
SELF (flow of creative ideas, power of concen- 
tration, memory, fatigue, sleep, analgesia, emo- 
tions, moods, desires, cravings, habits, etc.) ; 
whereby proficient user, WIDE AWAKE, merely 
tells himself what he will experience, adds cue 
word, and—it happens! We make no claims for 
therapeutic or other benefits but enthusiastically 
recommend this remarkable book to writers in- 
terested in subject of self-hypnosis. $2.00—de 
lighted or refund! Verity Publications, New 
foundland 15-W, N. J. 


400-YEAR CALENDAR — All dates, including 
Easter, 1753-2152. Chart 21°x28", $1. Thomas Car- 
ruth, Crowley, Louisiana. 


SMART WRITERS Now I USE SELF-HYPNOSIsS 
to improve their creative ability! Free Informa- 
tion! Drawer WD5-697, Ruidoso, New Mexico. 


FREE FOLIO—$45,000: Unlimited Vacations. No 
merchandise. Unknown! Work home. Haylings, 
Carlsbad, California. 





THEY Hand him $100! Free plan ‘‘Secret Journal! 
Hidden Dollars.’’ Work home! Publica, Ocean- 
side, Calif. 





HOW TO SECURE COPYRIGHT—Written for the 
layman this book contains all you should knov. 
about what can be copyrighted, infringement, 
on. etc. Sample copyright registration 
orm included. $1.00. M. Ruback, 1545 Dahill 
Road, Brooklyn 4, N. Y. 





SHUT-INS, PARAPLEGICS, HANDICAPPED— 
Writing articles on your sok eg occupations, 
particularly writing, and hobbies. Send sugges- 
tions to P. O. Box 429, Eatontown, N. J 
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CARTOONISTS AND GAGWRITERS Information 
Guide. Cartoon markets, news, tips, etc. Cartoon 
and gagwriting instruction. Send for free trial 
copy. Information Guide, 2776 California Ct., 
Lincoln 10, Nebr. 


500 PERSONALIZED Address Labels, $1.00; 50 
Personalized Parcei Post Labels, $1.00. Name- 
craft, Box 13-W, Arlington 74, Mass. 


WHY PAY ?—Criticize yous own stories, very way 
experts do. Correct faults, sell. Self Critic, $1. 
Surprising. Delano ee 232 Delano Ave- 
nue, Yonkers, N. 


AUTODYNAMICS — Unlocks your Subconscious 
swiftly, creatively, effortlessly. Free Amazing 
Brochure. Box 847 (B3-5), Ocean Park, Calif 


WHO—OR WHOM? HE—OR HIM ?—Instant-refer- 
ence key to pronoun usage settles every problem. 
$1 postpaid. Reeve Publications, Box 322, La 
Jolla, California. 


BLESSED BE THE IMMACULATE HEART OF 
MARY. Hubert Madere, H Hahnville, Louisiana. 


OFFICERS, Members, ANY ANY Club, “Better Club 
Activities” crammed with ideas, plans for saying 
and doing. Well-bound book, $2.95 each. post- 
paid. Lou Greenlee, Victor, Montana. 


TYPEWRITER RIBBONS—New. Two for $1.25 
postpaid. Specify typewriter. Marvin Schmidt, 
8109 Kilpatrick, Skokie, Il. 


SURPRISE ENDINGS sell stories. Put surprise 
endings in yours, and sell surprise endings, 75 
cents. Use countless times. Delano Publishers, 
232 Delano Avenue, Yonkers, N. Y. 


RECEIVE CASH for boxtops, labels, wrappers, 
coupons! Write Bextops, 
bus 5, Ohio. 


PRESS-SIZED PHOTOS from your snapshot nega- 


D-983-E Main, Colum- 


tives; six 4"x5” enlargements, 50c. Press Photog, 
Box 352, Berkeley Heights, N. J 


GERMS FOR SALE! Exclusive story ideas, vivid, 
inspirational. 3 for $1. A. Schwab, 304 Redwood 
Ave., Paterson, N. J. 


CHARACTER, rsonality, talents revealed by 
your handwriting. Personal Analysis, $1.00. 
Dorothy Briney, Liscomb 2, Iowa. 


TRICKS OF PROFESSIONALS. Learn them. How 
Professionals do it, and sell. Professional Tricks, 
75 cents. Delano Publishers, 232 Delano Avenue, 
Yonkers, N. Y 


ESTABLISHED WRITERS’ Retreat beside lake 
has vacancy. Low rates. Share work if desired. 
Site summer writers’ conference. Oakhaven, Fair- 
mont, Minnesota. 


PRESS CARD—Beautiful bicolored, wallet size; 
opens the door to many courtesies. A must for 
every free-lance writer or photographer. Auto 
sticker included, pp $1.00. Commercial Masters, 
Gardiner 1, N. Y. 


NEW ORLEANS, French Quarters and Louisiana 
assignments wanted. Interviews, photos, back- 
grounds, information, etc. Prompt service. Albert 
Levitt, 2502 Pine, New Orleans. 


LETTERS REMAILED from Chicago, Ill., 25c¢ 
each. Juanita Bilgman, 5722 Winthrop Ave., 
Chicago 40, Ill. 


LEARN TO BUILD PLOT from single word, any 
word. No more plot troubles. Sure Plotter, 75 
cents. Suspense sells stories. Put Suspense in 
yours, and sell. How To Put Suspense In Stories, 
5 cents. Both above $1.35. Delano Publishers, 
232 Delano Avenue, Yonkers, N. Y 


CAN YOU PROVIDE work on ranch, resort, boat, 
business, farm that will permit man, 40, to earn 
expenses and still have three writin hours 
daily? Exchange full details. Box N-3, Writer’s 
Digest. 





RESTFUL VACATION—Adults only; private farm. 
Reasonable rates. Davison’s Cave Hill Farm, 
Moodus, Conn. 


IN TAOS—Writer’s Dream Refuge—Small, aes- 
thetic, completely functional house. All new, pri- 
vate, fireplace, magnificent view. For sale or 
seasonal lease. Bargain! Write F. Fuller, General 
Delivery, Taos, New Mexico. 


Cas GAGS FOR SALE—Selling gagwriter. 
d. Madden, GPO Box 693, Syracuse, N. Y. 


JIFFY LINE COUNTER—Saves time and nerve 
strain. Tells at a glance how many lines. 30c 
postpaid. Hadley House, Box 3124, Van Nuys, 
California. 


IF YOU CAN COPY or trace simple cartoons, you 
may earn up to $45.00 weekly, spare time, copy- 
ing and duplicating comic cartoons for adver- 
tisers. Particulars free. Cartoon-Ad_ Service, 
Argyle 18, Wisconsin. 


WANT TO WRITE PROFESSIONALLY and there- 

bj sell as quickly as possible? Find answer in my 

, this magazine, page 72. Natalie Newell, 
Ghostwriter. 


POETS: Description of Handbooks containing 999 
PLACES TO SEND POEMS, also Kaleidograph 
Prize Program, sent on receipt of self-addressed 
sous envelope. KALEIDOGRAPH, A Na- 
tional Magazine of Poetry, 624 N. Vernon Ave., 
Dallas 8, Texas. 


MELODIES WANTED 


for new commercial songs. Single melody lines 
sufficient. Outstanding offers made. Send 
melodies for examination. Immediate consid- 
eration. 





LARRY SAX, Song Service 
Dept. WD4 Milan, Ohio 


MANUSCRIPT TYPING 


Accurate, neat, prompt. Bond paper. 60c per 
1,000 words; 50c per 1,000 book length. Free 
carbon. Return postage extra. 


IVA KEMP 


Rural Rte. No. 2 Bethany, Missouri 


SONGWRITERS 


Are you trying to get your songs published? 
Our members achieving success. Send for free 
brochure. 

NATIONAL SONGWRITER'S GUILD 
160 Ocean Shore Drive Ormond Beach, Florida 


MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


Promptly, Neatly, Accurately 
60c per 1,000 words with minor corrections. 
Book lengths 55c per 1,000 words. Free car- 
bon. Extra first and last pages. Mailed flat. 


DORRIS V. FRACE 
1110 E. Warwick Road Warwick, Virginia 


MANUSCRIPT ENVELOPES 


Good quality Kraft with gummed flaps. Writer’s have bought 














je e groups. Excess refun ded. 
Complete supplies list on request. 100 Si2 x 812 noteheads 
ona” P00 ee savetapes printed 3 lines same copy, postpaid 


ae LEE E. GOOCH 
Hernando, Miss. 


Box 202-wD 
Writer’s Supplies Since ’35 
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Your Characters 
(Continued from page 34) 


TYPING 


50c per thousand words 


ELIZABETH SCHACHINGER 


4325 Gunther Avenue ‘aie 
Bronx 66, N. Y. detachment from yourself. But practice is 


from the hub of one’ situation. It is not 
easy to do, for it entails an almost yoga-like 





a great little gadget. In time a writer can 


Authors Ready For Cooperative Publishing 


but who can't decide which Press to select (Exposition, Comet, 
Vantage, Pageant et al.) or what Royalty Scale they are 


entitled to (20% , 40° or the full 100%) because they are ; , M . 
paying the full cost of publication and promotion), we are himself completely behind, and see the ac- 
specialists in this field and, by general background and in- 
tensive experience, eminently a to offer authoritative M 3 - aS — » o 
advice. we guarantee to save you hundreds of dollars in tion only through their viewpoint. 
publishing costs, and get you the best royalty terms, top- . 

flight publicity Pee tiee and sales campaign. 


Write for free information to The writer must become Sam Smith, 
WRITERS SERVICE LITERARY CONSULTANTS ile j ; ; 
10 E. 43rd St., New York 17, N. Y. MU 7-5690 even if Sam is a clod, a lifter of pennies 


MANUSCRIPTS TYPED from the till, a peeker into windows, a 


: ‘ ‘ 
Neatly, on 20 Ib. bond, one carbon, extra first reader of other people’s mail, a listener at 
page, mailed flat, 50c per 1000 words, 60c with doors. You’re not writing a treatise on your 
minor corrections, plus postage. Prompt service. 


BARBARA BYINGTON 
8 Lark Lane Springfield, Vermont 


learn to step into his characters and leave 





responses to life. That’s autobiography. You 
are writing fiction. 











] af Editor 18 yrs. Mag. Mat. Co’s. all-fiction group; author pulp, slick, literary 
Now Teaching by Mail (700) 35 3381 fie RICAN SHORT STORIES Honor Roll), juvenile 


books; judge Western Writers of America annual best-story award. 


ROBERT O. ERISMAN 


Thorough Thrashing-out of Your Fiction Writing and Selling Problems $30 
Frank Discussion of Your Potentialities as a Writer $5 


NORTH STONINGTON, CONN. 
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Writer’s Market  warran.e 


Shows You 


ti 10, Ohio 


at $4.50 each 


and enter my one year subscription 


) (a $7.00 value). 


Where To Sell 
What You Write 


New 15th edition 
$4.50 postpaid 


THE WRITER'S MARKET helps you sell your story, article, book, 
play, filler or poem. The 1957 edition, with 3,000 markets, 
helps you get your manuscript to the right person at the right 
address. (The addition of new markets and death of some old 
ones like Collier’s, Bluebook and American have made past 
editions 80% obsolete.) Every word is official because each 
listing is direct from the editor involved. That’s why the Writer’s 
Market is the Bible of the trade. 


1957 W.M. Means 3,000 Markets For You 








“The Writer's Market” 
‘s Market” 


We pay the postage! 


copies of 


gest. Le 


to the Writer's Di 





WRITER'S DIGEST, 22 East 12th St., C 


O) Rush me 
©) Rush me one copy of 














































CAREERS IN WRITING 


Careers = Religious Journalism. .$2.50 
Wolsel <? 
Peace ake Your Story.... 4.00 


ood 
Free Lance Writing for a Living. 2.75 


Kearney 
How to Write for Money....... 1.50 
oodjor 
How to Write a Story and Sell It. 2.95 
St. Johns 


Narrative Technique............ 


zze 
111 Don’ts for Writers 





Elwood | 
om 7 Guide to Writing..... 2.00 | 
Successful Interviewing. . 3.75 | 
arral 

Writers: Here’s How . 1.00 
ei 

ae ol for Christian Publications 3.00 
st 

Writing nt the Screen... 3.00 
eranger 

Writing of Biography 1.50 
owen 

Writing of Fiction, The 4:50 

Hoffman 

Writing to Sell 2.75 
eredit | 
Your Creative Power 3.50 
sborn 
ARTICLE WRITING | 
How to Make $18,000 A Yea 
Free Lance Writing 4.95 | 

Farrar | 

How to Write and Sell 
Non-Fiction 3.50 | 


Hal Borland | 
Spare Time Article Writing for 

one 3.9. 

Lederer 


5 
—— in Article Writing. ... 3.50 


Write for Trade Journals 2.75 
Harrison 
Writing Non-Fiction 3.50 
Campbell 
CARTOONING 
Basic Drawing 4.00 
riscilla 
How to Create Gags 2.00 
Cartoon Consultants 
DETECTIVE WRITING 
Eee clopedia of Criminology 5.00 
ern Criminal Investigation 4.75 
Soderman & O’Connell 
Mystery Writer’s Handbook 3.95 
rean 
Writing Detective and Mystery 
Fiction 3.50 
Burack 
JUVENILE WRITING 
Children’s Book Field 3.50 
Colby 
Writing for Young Children 3.00 
Lewis 
Writing Juvenile Fiction 3.50 
lhitney 





rf 
BOOK SPECIAL 





Mystery Fiction—Rodell 


A must for all mystery writers, 
says Earl Stanley Gardner. 


Special price $2.00 


(regular price $3.00) 












MARKETS 
Editor and Publisher Syndicate 
Section 1.00 
The Law of Literary Property 9.00 
Wittenberg 
Where and How to Sell Your 
ictures 2.00 
Writer's Market 50 
Mathieu & Alvarez 
NOVEL WRITING 
Craft of Novel Writing 3.50 
Burack 
How to Write a Novel 4.00 
Komro 
Novel in the Making 3.00 
)’Hara 
Technique of the Novel 2.00 
‘szel 
PLAYWRITING 
| Playwright at Work 3.50 
| Van Druten . 
Pointers on Playwriting 2.00 
Niggli 
Summer Theatres 1.45 


PLOTTING AND REVISION 


Basic Formulas of Fiction 3.00 
Foster 
How to Revise Your Own Stories 2.00 
amilton 
| Plots that Sell 3.00 
Simmons 
36 Dramatic Situations 2.75 
Polti 
Writing: Advice and Devices 3.75 
Campbell 
POETRY AND VERSE 
An Editor Looks at Poetry 2.00 
Coblentz 
Comp!ecte Rhyming Dictionary 3.00 
W ood 
First Principles of Verse 3.00 
Hillyer 
Unabr'dged Rhyming Dictionary 6.00 
Wood 
Writing and Selling Greeting Card 
Verse 1.00 
Barr 
Writing Light Verse 2.75 


rmour 





authoritative and helpful 


about their profession. 


not thoroughly satisfied. 


SELECTED BY the editors of 
WritTer’s Dicest as the most 


for 


writers wishing to learn more 
You’r 
entitled to return books for full 
cash refund within ten days if 








REFERENCE 
American Thesaurus of Slang 
Berry and Van den Bark 
Dictionary of American Proverbs 
Dictionary of Thoughts 
Encyclopedia of Sunerstitions 
English Grammar Simplified 
Manual of Copyright Practice 
Nicholson 
Phrase Finder 
Practical Handbook of Better 
Er.glish 
Colby 
Rapid Vocabulary Builder 
Roget's Thesaurus 
| Touch Typing in Ten Lessons 


Webster's New World Dictionary, ¢ 


thumb indexed 
Western Words 


SHORT STORY WRITING 


Professional Short Story Writing 
owery 
| Short Story Writing 
| Tremaine 
Short Story Writing for a Profit 
Blackiston 
Write the Short Short 
| Elwood 
Writers: Learn to Earn 
Rei 
Writers: Help Yourselves 
ei 
Writers: Try Short Shorts 
ei 
Writing Magazine Fiction 
Campbell 
Writing the Confession Story 
Collett 


TV AND RADIO 


Eric Heath’s Writing for 
“elevision 
How to Write for Television 


aufman 
How to Write Jokes 
eznick 
Television Plays 
Chayefsky 
Television Writing 
yreen 
Television “Writing and Selling 
Roberts 
Writing for Television 
Seldes 


7.00 


6.00 
4.95 
3.50 
1.75 
6.50 


6.95 
1.50 
1.00 


1.90 
1.00 


row 
wo 
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3.75 
3.50 
5.75 
3.00 











WRITER’S DIGEST, 22 East 12th St., 


Cincinnati 10, Ohio. 


Gentlemen: Please send me the following prepaid: 


Name 
Address 


City ~ aicinebsenatntnaeats 


Payment of $ 






enclosed 




















RETIRE IN MEXICO 
ON $150 A MONTH 


4 less in a resort area, 365 days of sun a year, dry temp. 

5-80°. Or maintain lux. villa, servants. A expenses 
$200. 250 a mo. Am.-Eng. colony on Lake Chapala. 30 min. 
to city of '/, million, medical center. Schools, arts, sports. 
Few hours by air. Train, bus, paved roads all the way. 
Full-time servants, maids, cooks, $6 to $15 a mo., filet 
mignon 50c Ib., coffee 40c, gas 17c gal. Gin, rum, brandy 
65c-85c fth., whiskey $2.50 qt. Houses $10 mo. up. No 
fog, smog, "confusion, jitters. Just serene living among 
considerate people. For EXACTLY how Americans are 
living in world’s most perfect climate on $50 — $150 — $250 
a mo., mail $2.00 for complete current information, photos, 
prices, roads, hotels, hunting, fishing, vacationing and re- 
tirement conditions from Am. viewpoint (Pers. Chk. OK) 
to THAYER OF MEXICO, File 50, Ajijic, Jal., Mexico. 
(Allow 2 weeks for delivery — Money Back Guarantee). 





WIN PRIZES! 


CONTEST MAGAZINE. the leading contest hobby 
pepe let’s you in how to win! Each issue 
sts scores of lucrative competitions open to every- 
one. Presents winning tips from winners, judges, 
ad experts, 50c a copy, $4.50 a year. 


Contest Magazine, Dept. WD, Upland, Ind. 





SONG POEMS 


AND 


LYRICS WANTED 


Mail to: 


TIN PAN ALLEY 


1650 Broadway New York 19, N. Y. 





FAST, ACCURATE TYPING 
IBM Electric Typewriter! 


Expert corrections by college graduate 
Free carbon extra first page 
60 cents per 1000 words plus postage 


RUTH M. LINAKER 
7 Davenport Ave., Apt. 5A, New Rochelle, New York 








Cartoon Markeis—from page 69 


fishing gags but are more interested in the 
fisherman’s point of view than in the fish’s. 
They buy a couple of dozen cartoons a year. 


FIELD AND STREAM, 383 Madison Ave., 
New York 21, N. Y. Cartoon Editor: Hugh 
Grey. Buy two or three dozen cartoons a 
year about camping and fishing and pay 
$10 apiece for them. 


LAUGHS UNLIMITED, 106 W. 45th St., 
New York, N. Y. This is a cartoon agency. 
Art Paul is in charge of the establishment. 
It is a constant topic of cartoonists’ jokes 
to talk about “secrét markets,” but Art 
Paul has a lot of secret markets. He is well 
enough established in the business to have 
editors phone him and buy $500 or $600 
worth of cartoons at a clip. Art handles a 
good portion of the top names in the busi- 
ness. He sells just about every market in 
the country. A real volume business. 


REAL ADVENTURE, 535 Fifth Ave., New 
York 17, N. Y. Cartoon Editor: Hy Stier- 
man. Price: $15. A bi-monthly magazine 
using about 50 cartoons a year mostly 
drawn by handsome Henry Boltinoff. Male 
slant merchandise about: models, mater- 
nity, sexy dames and kindly old army sar- 
gents. i 





FREE! FREE! FREE! Bay. | the Short Short Story by Robert Oberfirst 


My famous booklet, WRITING THE SHO 


T SHORT STORY, which contains 3 cardinal elements in writing 


a salable short- short, will be mailed free of charge to all writers seriously interested in writing this type fiction. 
ROBERT OBERFIRST, Literary Agent, P. O. Box 539, Ocean City, New prces d 


Sell Your Short-Shorts to Best Markets 


Our agency sells short-shorts for $75 to $850 apiece. 


If you have written short-shorts which you think should sell 


by all means send them in for marketing. Reading and handling fee: $3 each. 10% commission on sales. 





ROBERT OBERFIRST, Literary Agent, Ocean City, New Jersey 


WRITER'S YEARBOOK 





Writer’s 1957 Yearbook 


1,208 MARKETS for fiction, articles, TV, books, cartoons, gags, etc. 
INSTRUCTION on Short Fiction, TV, Fact-Detective, paperbacks, etc. 
GAG & CARTOON Markets, and detailed instruction on how to sell them. 


A SHORT COURSE in Personality Writing, Tape Interview with Margaret 
Mead, Editorial Seminar and many other features. 


60c at your downtown newsstand or postpaid from: 


CINCINNATI 10, OHIO 
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of expression. 


correspondence. 


. While nobody can teach genius, 
genius itself must learn the machinery 


“Since authorship is essentially a mat- 
ter of homework, it is one of the few 
arts of which much can be taught’ by 


Read What Rupert Hughes, Famous Author, Said 


“T have found Palmer Institute’s in- 
struction material most interesting, intel- 
ligent and helpful. I believe it would be 
of very real benefit to the beginning 
writer and hardly less valuable to the 
established and published author.” 


Are You Satisfied with 
four Writing Income? 


How Does Your Success Compare 
with These Palmer-Trained Writers? 


Continuous Assignments 
From Big Publisher 


“Palmer training has enabled 
me to put color and human 
interest into several stories for 
business papers which ordinarily 
would be cold, dry news reports. 
For instance, my story in Textile 
World contained many of the 
‘musts’ that make a story. It was responsible for 
a continuous list of assignments for McGraw-Hill 
Publishing Co. Without Palmer training the story 
would probably have fallen flat on its face.”— 
Charles A. Leach, Saylesville, R. I. 





Thanks Palmer 
For Success 


“After only half a dozen les- 
sons I sold my first article (to 
U. S. Camera). I then re-wrote 
it and sold it to another pub- 
lication, and recently adapted it 
for a third. The success I have 
been having with my first com- 
mercial writing has been due to the helpful sup- 
ervision and encouragement received from the 
Palmer staff.” 





—Mrs. Elizabeth N. Halburnt, 
Knoxville, Tenn. 


Now Sells To 

Big Magazines 
“What I learned about maga- 
zine writing from Palmer Insti- 
tute has been invaluable to me 
ever since. Naturally I’m an 
enthusiastic booster for the staff 
and the course, which I con- 
sider the finest of its kind in 
existence anywhere,” says Keith Monroe, widely 
renowned young writer whose articles appear in 
Saturday Evening Post, Life, Reader’s Digest, 
New Yorker, Ladies’ Home Journal, Good House- 
keeping, and other top pay magazines. 








Doar Sells One Story 
to Post, CBS Radio 
and NBC-TV 


“The Outer Limit” story was 
sold first to “The Post’, next to 
CBS Radio and then to NBC- 
TV for “Robert Montgomery 
Presents.” Doar writes: “After 
starting with the Palmer course I really learned 
what a short story is. My writing has improved, 
it’s easier, too.”” J. Graham Doar, Gearhart, Ore. 


Free Lesson Shows How 


So you can see for yourself how you may 
“cash-in” on the opportunities for new writers, 
we make this generous free offer to send you: 
Typical lesson of our proven home-study course, 
with actual writing assignments showing how you 
can “learn by doing” and typical answers showing 
how professional writers actually do the work plus 
40-page book “The Art of Writing Salable Sto- 
ries” describing your opportunities. Send for your 
Free Lesson Material and Book. (No obligation. 
No salesman will call.) Send today. 


Palmer Institute of Authorship 

Mad OTE, Accredited: 

National Home Study Council 
Since 1917 


1680 N. Sycamore, Desk J-57 
Hollywood 28, California 


Palmer Institute of Authorship 
1680 N. Sycamore, Desk J-57 







The Art 
of Writing 
§ Salable 
Stories 
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1 Hollywood 28, California 

! Please send me free lesson and book telling how your 
! home-study training helps new writers get started an 
! experienced writers increase their income. Confidential. 
! No salesman will call. 
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Veterans: Check here 


Please print clearly 














A Frank Statement of 


Policy to Book Writers 
i THE MANUAL of advertising experts it is con- 


sidered nothing short of disastrous to open an ad 

with a negative statement. I am fully cognizant of 
this rule, but it happens that I am selling literary serv- 
ices rather than clever advertising. In this announce- 
ment I am going to be factual, forthright and, yes, 
perhaps a bit negative. 


I am in business to develop potentially salable book manuscripts, not to 
reject them, but there are two points in my program that require emphasis. 
First, I accept only those manuscripts that show promise of success. If a 
literary property lacks the makings of a good book, I turn it back promptly 
to the author. Manuscripts containing sound material, imperfect as the writing 
may be, are accepted for revision or constructive criticism, as the need suggests. 


Point number two concerns persons who are financially unable to invest in 
literary help. I do not want the money of pensioners, those who are chronically 
ill or persons who wish to make a quick story sale to clear up accumulating 
debts. Literary service should be regarded as a long-range investment toward 
a satisfying career—not as a means of securing quick money to alleviate a 
pressing emergency. 

If the above statements haven’t discouraged you, the chances are you have 
the fortitude it takes to be a writer and I would like to hear from you. Just 


mail me a postal today, asking for my pamphlet entitled BOOK WRITING 
HELP. 





It was my first attempt at writing, and your wonderful help for revision 
both cheers and amazes me. I cannot find a single suggestion you have 
made that would not give the story life, vitality and charm. With all good 
wishes and a gratefulness that cannot be put into words. 


—Eleanor H. Pryor 
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